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THE PEEFACE. 



A -mBQVWEB PARENT. 



" Tont eat nn SOT U terre, hormia rhypocriflie." 

Alfred he Mcsset, Namoana, 



rPHE preface to a book is like the entrauce- 
-*• hall to a house ; the first is scarcely ever 
read; the second little noticed in the visitor's 
transit to the inner apartments. Yet we may 
gather irom the one the taste of the owner of 
the dwelling, from the other the intention of 
the author. 

The nature of my subject, in its present treat- 
ment, requiring a deal of metaphor and /agon de 
parler, I have elected to substitute a story for 
the ordinary prefatorial remarks, as a hint of the 
course I mean to pursue. 

There was once a milliner who had an vn* 
natural child ; I say unnatural advisedly, in vin- 
dication of the spotless honour of the mother, of 
the unsullied pedigree of the babe which was 
bom in holy wedlock. 
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The mother doated on her offspring, loved to 
dress it as handsomely as she could — a ribbon 
here, a frill there, now of sober, then of more 
showy hne and pattern. The adornment of the 
child seemed to be the mother's only joy. 

Though many people objected to the glaring 
colours, the extravagant shape and costly material 
of the clothes, though they cavilled at the want 
of simplicity displayed by the milliner, no one 
ever questioned the careful mother's affection for 
her babe. 

The milliner's name was Parabola. 

Poietes was tlie father's. 

And the tiny girl upon whom the mother 
lavished so much of her time and substance was 
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" I was talking of ber little frock," was the 
answer. 

Another time the baby was again displayed, 
ihe eloquent though mute appeal coming as 
usual — 

" How do you like my darling, my treasure, 
my all ? Look how white, how like marble " 

" Too stiff; too much starch ?" 

"Starch in the arms of my daughter?" 
screamed Parabola. 

" I was talking of ber little &ock," came the 
reply. 

On a third occasion the infant was exhibited, 
the mute glance again craving for approbation — 

" How do you like my darling, my treasure, 
my all? Did you notice how shapely, how 
nicely rounded " 

" Too short in the body." 

*' My pet too short in the body !" gasped 
Parabola. 

" I was talking of the little Irock," said the 
friend drily. 

Then the mother grew wroth. It made ber 
angiy to think that people would not or could 
not see her daughter. Fond as she was of 
dressing her, it grieved her to think that the 
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dress absorbed the oriticism, and left the child 

unheeded. 

Sorrow often makes na nnreasonable. Paxar- 
hole quarreUed with Foi^tea — ^who waa not to 
blame. They made ap their minds to separate^ 
and she reassnmed her maiden name, Amel^ 

She stripped the child of the treaoheroas frook 
that diverted people's attention. After which 
she showed the babe to twelve persons, interro- 
gating mutely as of old. 

" How do you like my darling, my treasure, 
my all?" 

One of the twelve said — 

" Indecent." 
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Moral number one : It is no small offence to 
obtrude Truth too often, no matter in how 
pleasant a gnise, and so to make it unpalatable 
and wearisome. Moral number two : If you 
are to show Truth, never strip her. 

• • * • 

Amei^ means carelessness. But I will give 
no more translations. Those who are fortunate 
enough not to know Latin and French and 
German may ask their big brothers, or the family 
doctor, or the parson. 

A writer who has the time to explain every- 
thing has not much to write. 

A reader who has not the time to inquire, 
" What is this ?" ought not to read. 

Albeet D. Vandam. 
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8T0BT OF S&LO'iSE AND ABAILASD RETOLD. 



" I Km eom«, Sire, to demuid Uie apeedj panialmieQt of a mui, 
who has Bbown Uwt bnman nature is more powerful than (ihilo- 
»opbj."—Torqualo Tomo to Oharlet IX. of France. 

" IIkj one be pardon'd and retain the offence." 

Samlet. 

rpHE dynasty of cooventionality which grows 
J- more powerful every day, rather from the 
fear of ridicule than as the result of the purity 
of oiir morals, has made the re-writing of the 
loves of the " impenitents of the Paraclete" a 
task so difficult, that a pen more skilled than 
mine might well have shrunk from it In an 
age of paraphrase and circamlocation ; in a 
country, standing the second, perhaps the first, 
in the rank of civilisation, the morals, which 
are the hypocrisy of nations, most be more or 
less perfected. Virtue, which, according to La 
Bruy^re, is hut the politeness of the soul, is 
assumed where it exists not ; hence we have to 
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deal with a sbam instead of a reality, making tlm 
battle a harder one, and less certain in its issne. 

Knowing this, the fear of treading on the toes 
of fastidiousuess in relating the love-Btorj of a 
famous man in all its Daked truth, made me 
pause more than once in my labours. I 
bethought myself of many a pretext for omitting 
Abailard from my gallery. The tale had so ofb 
been told by men whose genius left ine£&ceable 
imprints upon it, whose brilliancy would make 
my efforts unworthy of the smallest notice. 
"Why shouW I court defeat? &c. Stc. But 
there arose before me the ghost of that tradi- 
tional manager who endeavoured to play 
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of these pages. Had I to tell the life of a saint, 
instead of having to chronicle that of one whom 
tiie Boman Catholic Church deems a great 
sinner, my initial lines would have heen the 
same : Naturam expellaa fared, tamen usque 
recurret. Ton may attempt to drive Nature 
away hy violence, but she will still return. If 
this book should share the fate of so many others 
gone before it — that is, never have its virgin 
pages brought in contact with the ivory paper- 
cotter, it would still be a consolation to me — if 
aught could console me for such a disaster — that 
my purpose was a good one ; that I did not 
compose it with the sole aim of satisfying what 
some consider a morbid taste for forbidden 
literature, but rather with a view of showing 
how far from perfection our marriage laws are, 
and must remain, until more powerful thinkers 
come to tilt their lances against them. But 
should a pleasanter destiny await my work, 
should it be read by ever so few, I sincerely 
hope that amongst them there may be some who, 
from a mistaken ascetism, would condemn men 
to perpetual bachelorhood. For those especially 
I should have liked to write this particular 
story, knowing that the Btricter, the purer, the 
more ascetic they are, the more they will appre- 
ciate my motives, and do me the justice which 
others may still withhold. 
b2 
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There is a legend — a beantifol and poetical 
legend — which has traversed the Middle Ages 
under different titles ; which has been revived in 
the sixteenth century ; which Goethe has inter- 
preted on his own account, under the title of the 
Betrothed of Corinth. I tell it here, not as 
ihe/abliaiue have beautified and omated it, but 
as antiquity justifies me in taking it np once 
more, with every vestige of truth, embodied in 
its original source. Phl^on, an emancipated 
slave of the Emperor Hadrian, seems to be its 
first chronicler. 

There was a young man whom his parents 
had betrothed at an early age to a young girl of 
Corinth. Some time before the period fixed for 
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in bands as that of a corpse P Methinks I have 
seen and spoken to thee in former times." 

" Friend, I am she whom thou haat come to 
wed. Behold the betrothal ring which thou 
placedst on my finger at the festival of Diony- 
Bins. Behold the formula of the pledge thou 
didst write on my tablets, when thou sworest to 
be ever mine." 

" But why do I see thee thus ? Why these 
attenuated limbs, why the^e Hvid features? 
Preparest thou thyself in this manner for our 
nuptials ?" 

" Alas I no nuptials are to be our lot. I belong 
to the tomb. A whole world divides us ; a vow 
of my sick mother has destined me for the 
cloister. During thine absence the priests of a 
new faith have stretched me out, cold, in the 
deep of the earth, with no other companion than 
this crucified speechless one, who never bestows 
even a caress. But love has been strong enough 
to raise the lid of my bier, for my virginity 
weighs heavy upon me, and awaits the nuptial 
night." 

" Come to me, my death-like bride ; there is 
fire enough in my body to warm thine, desire 
enough in my senses to revive thee. Come, and 
thou shalt know what the ministers of the 
Church wish to till in lovers." 

Under the influence of his bnniing kisses she 
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levirea ; on her stony ice-cold front damu the 
pink of retnrning life ; her lips begin to qniva 
'neath her lover's pressnre, their limbs unite and 
their bodies melt into one in a mutual embnra. 
At the hour when Srebus frees the spirits 
from bondage, they enjoy love's anrnptnous 
feast. 

Thus passes the night, a n^ht of sweet con- 
verse, its stilinesB scarcely broken by the hushed 
voices of the youthful lovers. The girl lingers, 
loth to repair to her narrow dwelling, when ibe 
crowing cock announces the return of the dawn 
that disperses the phantoms. 

" Farewell, farewell," whispers she ; " farewell 
to thee who hath made me forget the terrors of 
the icy vaults. I must teu myself away from 
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" Oh, terror !" she shrieks, " is it my child 
come back from another world ? . . • Quick, quick ! 
an exorcist to chase this apparition. . . ." 

** O, mother ! thou art very anxious to send 
me back to my grave. Thinkest thou then 
that your priests have nailed it down sufficiently 
safe with their words ? Thinkest thou then that, 
in spite of them, I shall not return to claim my 
rights of him whom I love ? The Church thinks 
that she can restrain the desires of a young and 
ardent nature, that she can hinder the virgin 
whom she buries from escaping from the prison 
of the shades to give herself to mortals. Yain 
imaginings, mother. Know that more than 
one who has been lowered thither with youth 
and passion in her heart, has found her way 
back to earth, and has moved her coffin. ..." 
With this she ceases speaking to her mother 
to turn to her beloved. 

"Enough, treasure mine, thou must follow 
me and die. Pile up the wood for our funeral 
rites ; we'll mount on it, and we'll return to our 
own gods." 

Well, this young girl, who comes back to her 
lover in the dead of night, is Nature, who cannot 
be conquered, and who, suppressed for one 
moment, revives the next more imperiously and 
more destructive than ever. 
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Goethe makes the apparition, in speaking of 
her lover, say — 

"He dead, I will have others, and the 
entire race of young Sclavs shall succumb to my 
fury." 

What are these words, if not the expression 
of the absolute fact that Nature sets her ravenous 
teeth into the flesh of all ; into that of the cour- 
tesan, who, driven by her unbridled lust, meets 
her half-way; into the vestal's or nan's who, by 
prayers and abstinence, means to flee irom her P 

Nature is as the Pagan gods of the Middle 
Ages, to whom the Mother Church ceased not to 
cry, " You shall die !". This cry, perpetuated 
even to our own times, is the greatest proof that 
they are still alive. 
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« 

Quai Napoleon a modern structure, fancifully 
ornated with apocryphal medallions of H^lo'ise 
and Abailard. The spot this building occupies 
was in the twelfth century the entrance to 
a dark, narrow street, at the beginning of 
which there stood an humble dwelling, sur- 
rounded and smothered, as it were, by similar 
tenements. A sombre-looking, mean frontage, 
pierced by tiny apertures, doing duty for windows, 
and obstructing, rather than admitting, the 
rare and melancholy daylight. On the left a 
kind of lean-to wing, at whose base might be 
seen the first steps of a steep and rickety wooden 
staircase, gave ingress to an irregular construc- 
tion, the upper part of which overhung the 
footway. The street was called the Rue du 
Chantre ; the house belonged to Fulbert, Canon 
of Paris. With him lived H^loise, by some said 
to be his niece, by others his daughter, b}- a 
nun, whose name has not descended to posterity, 
if it were ever known to contemporaries. 

To give a pen-and-ink sketch of Hfloise would 
not be difficult if we would content ourselves 
with cataloguing her charms in the dry-as-dust 
fashion of an auctioneer. We elect not to do 
so, however. Even her lover never attempted 
the thing systematically; not because she was 
unworthy of being portrayed, but "because 
hers were not the vulgar charms" that would 



Though AbaiLird avoids provi( 
full-length of the physical pers 
mistress, Pope and Colardeau, and 
after them, had not the same scruj 
imagination, have ruthlessly drawi 
To us the hidden charm is mc 
Legend and history, however, hot 
withstanding Abailard's somewhat 
phrases, in affirming that Helolse's 
a stamp to inspire the most ardent 
it was not only vigorous and well d 
harmonious, and of the most idea 
form. 

We need not have the same r 
dwell upon her mental treasures, 
were of the highest order, one eztnu 
to show. 

In the retreat where she is to e 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clui 
to her the followinc^ Ipffo- — ' 
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it said at that period that a woman, still 
entangled in the meshes of the world, gave 
herself with ardour to the study of letters and 
philosophy, a study in which you have surpassed 
all women, and vanquished nearly all men." 

The portrait of Abailard, the man who could 
inspire such a woman with a passion, realising 
Sappho's prophecy of her own, " they will speak 
of it in futurity," had best be left to that woman 
herself. We let Heloise produce the etching, 
bitten in by the corrosive of regret, graved 
with the needle of love. She speaks to herself 
in a moment of introspection. " Couldst thou 
behold those piercing eyes without remembering 
all those amorous glances that have proved so 
dire to thee? Couldst thou contemplate this 
majestic front of Abailard, and not be jealous of 
every one who might look with thee on so charm- 
ing a man? This mouth which thou couldst 
not admire without the desire to kiss it? Those 
hands so fit to pillage the treasures of love? 
Abailard, no woman can meet and behold thee, 
save at the peril of her body and soul." 

Abailard was bom in the burgh of Palais, near 
Clisson, in the diocese of Nantes, about the year 
1079. He descended from a noble family. His 
father's name was Berenger, his mother's Luce. 
His biographers tell us that a presentiment of his 
future genius made his parents call him Abeilard 
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(Unto a bee), wishing to express by it tliat an 
eloquence sweeter than honey would be bom 
from his immense learning. The interpretation 
is purely poetical, and is based apon no founda- 
tion whatsoever. He came to Paris to complete 
his studies, and to acquire a knowledge of 
Hebrew under Guillaume de Champeaux. Then 
began that famous rivalry and theological con- 
troversy, between nominalism, realism, and 
rationalism, which it is not our purpose to 
record, its interest being foreign to our book. 
Sufficient be it to say that Abailard emerged a 
victor from the strife ; that by the magic of his 
eloquence he crushed his adversaries, and that 
at the age of between thirty and thirty-five he 
found himself the most eminent chief of a 
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However, from the lips of Abailard him- 
self we learn that liis reputation had admitted 
him on a footing of the greatest intimacy in the 
home of Fulbert. He had entered into holy 
orders, and accepted a canonry. Strange to say, 
this man, in his theologian's gown, turned the 
head of every woman he met. This doctor, 
meditating upon Hebrew, found himself pro- 
voked at every turn by the shy though passionate 
glances of fair ones, who gladly would have told 
him, 

** Ah ! poar I'aiDotir da grec, sonSrez qn'on toiu embraflBe." 

The love for libertine adventure, gilt by polite- 
ness and eloquence; the feverish pulsations of 
an amative disposition, which the hopes of a 
bishopric were powerless to quench, made him 
aspire no doubt to the possession of a woman. If 
we are to believe Abailard, it was he who, having 
beard of a young and learned girl, Heloise, pre- 
pared a trap into which Fulbert allowed liimself 
to fall unconsciously. He offered the old man a 
tafficiently important sum if he would consent 
to shelter him under his own roof. Thinking to 
increase his revenues, while he should at the 
same time have his daughter's education finished 
by BO renowned a man, without the cost of a 
ungle obolus on his part, Fulbert accepted the 
proposal, asking his guest to assist H^to'ise, 
•Iready so deeply learned, in her studies. At 
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the same time he graDted Abailard every privi- 
\ege that he himself possessed over her, even to 
chastise and flog her, if such punishment should 
he needed to advance her progress. Ahailard 
felt himself surprised at sach an arrangement. 
" I did not cease to wonder at his simplicity, 
and I was as stupefied as if I had seen him 
confide a tender lamb to the care of a famished 
wolf." 

" It has ever been the cherished dream of the 
world," says a great French thinker, " to govern 
itself to the sound of a gong (by which he 
evidently means method), rather than by the dic- 
tates of good sense and understanding. Heloise's 
new tutor did not commit that mistake. He did 
not confine his pupil to a curriculum of austere 
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H^loise's' iDother. Here and there stools and 
chairs, with sculptured columns, forming a triple 
row of arches on the backs. Between the heavy 
oaken chests the desks, piled up with books in 
gilt and vellum bindings, and from which are 
suspended a brass chain and ring, that serve to 
keep the tomes open. The tables are loaded 
with movable cylinders, round which are rolled 
the parchment manuscripts ; near them a primi- 
tive ink-bowl, with its accompanying crane- 
quills. Facing the windows, the horloge, or 
depsydra, indicating the too rapid flight of these 
joyous summer hours. 

In the penumbra of a narrow window sits a 
young girl dressed in a gown of siglaton, a silky 
material, ornamented with nut-like balls, or 
buttons, in ivory. Double sleeves, the one close 
to the arm, the other widening from the shoulder, 
and termiuating above the elbow. Her bosom 
is covered by a neckerchief, not unlike a nun's 
wimple, of flne linen ; her waist is confined by a 
girdle, from which hangs a bag of black velvet, 
called the aumdniere (alms-purse), with the silver 
clasp. 

Thus in the costume of a gente demoiselle 
H^loise appears, her long tresses confined by the 
tresson, or band- A necklace of beads sets off 
her snowy throat ; on her feet are velvet slippers, 
the upward-turning points of which peep shyly 
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from beneath her dress. Near her in Abailard. 
He has just risen, and his ample gown scarcely 
conceals the majestic force and vigour, the 
statuesque form, of the man in the prime of 
life. A book has fallen from his hands, and has 
gone t« join the rote and wire-strung bow lying 
on the floor. In another moment he bends 
passionately over the girl, who twines her arms 
around his neck, and rapturously kisses him. 
Who shall describe the scene, unless it be Fran- 
cesca de Rimini, in the words of Dante : — 

" One day 

For our deliglit we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thrall'U, Alone we were, and do 

Suspicion near iia. Ofttimes by that reading 
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Their eyes completed the written text of the 
pages, henceforth neglected. 

" That day we read no more/* Nor for many 
days after, we may be sure. " In this retreat 
we entertained each other much more with our 
mutual ardour than with questions of philo- 
sophy. We kissed each other much oftener than 
we explained axioms. My hand stole more 
frequently round Helo'ise's waist than to her 
books.*' 

There were days, however, when H^loise, re- 
strained no doubt by some scruple, did not so 
easily yield to her lover's embraces. On such 
occasions Abailard did not shrink from treating 
her, as one would treat a fractious child, of avail- 
ing himself of the privilege granted by Fulbert, 
and serving himself of his hands instead of a 
birch he whipped the beautiful girl, who defended 
herself from his" amorous attempts. Let no 
reader be surprised at this, but remember the 
^e in which they lived, when it was the custom 
— a custom perpetuated far into the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries — to surprise young girls 
in their beds on Innocents' Day, and to chastise 
them as one would a child. Lovers were far 
from reluctant to avail themselves of such a con- 
cession, which made Clement Marot longingly 
exclaim — 

VOL. I. c 
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" Tres cbdr« Bcsnr, si je HSTais od couohe 
Votre personne am joan del Innooenta, 
De bon matin j'iiaJB a votre concte 
Voir ce corps gent que j'aime entre dnq seoB." 

This " very dear sister" happened to be no 
other than the lovely Marguerite, sister to Francis 
the First. It is therefore not much to be won- 
dered at that Abailard indulged in a pleasure 
which custom allowed to every man once a year. 
More astonishing is the fact that a contemporary 
writer, M. Michelet, should recommend this same 
thing to be put in practice witb the woman one 
loves. Strange, but true nevertheless. 

How long did those tender interviews remain 
undiscovered ? Sufficiently long to make Abailard 
confess that passion was so thoroughly dominant 
within him, that lie could no longer devote him- 
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entirely to him ? Fiction has often painted her 
as the pale heroic victim of a resistless passion. 
Nothing is less true. It is glorious to have 
loved, hut it is more glorious still to have done 
so at an epoch when superstition had not yet 
freed the mind from the dread of the terrible 
punishments in store for such a crime; at an 
epoch when the most fearless imagined the earth 
opening its fiery chasm, to make them expiate 
their moments of pleasure. 

H^loise knew no such fear; she would have 
descended the slimy, clammy staircase of hell 
itself with Abailard, to gather on the brink of 
the seething crater the sombre, stunted flowers 
of evil. Her love braved humanity, and almost 
defied God, in tlie beginning as well as in the 
end, when she died in her monastic prison. 

It were well if lovers, ancient and modern 
alike, had taken to heart the teaching of two 
wise old saws. The first, tersely but vulgarly 
expressed in the four words, " Kiss, but never 
tell," is scarcely of less importance than the 
second, which tells us what we know well 
enough, but what we are apt to forget under 
certain exciting circumstances. It simply runs 
thus: "Beware of the pen." What dire calamities 
have befallen those who have thrown this advice 
to the winds 1 How they have suffered for their 
indiscretion I From Anacreon to Abailard, from 

c2 
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Abailard to Tasso and Clement Marot, from 
Clement Marot to the poor nineteenth-century 
wijjlit arraigned for breach of promise, the lescoa 
taught by indiscriminate effusion is too valuable 
to be overlooked. Whether these effusions have 
been worded in language the most poetical or 
silliest prose, tlie peines fortes et dares suffered in 
consequence of them are dreadftil to contemplate. 
From the prison of the Italian poet to the hall 
where modem Justice sits with real ficales, and 
weighs the honour and despair of the maiden 
deceived at so much per tear, there is but one 
conclusion : " Possession is not enough, the 
boasting of it must complete the pleasure." 
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priest. Some anonymous biographers have pre- 
tended that Fulbert sent his daughter imme- 
diately to Corbeil ; but the fact receives not 
the slightest mention in the famous memoirs, 
known under the title of Historia Calami- 
tatum. The two lovers continued to see each 
other in secret; the dangers of their situation 
rendered them scarcely more careful. " Once the 
veil lifted, the scandal did not restrain us," says 
Abailard ; " and the irresistible charms of posses- 
sion made us deaf and careless to the voice of 
shame. Hence the same fate befell us one day 
which, according to mythology, befell Venus 
and Mars, when taken unawares." 

An unexpected event drew them still closer 
together. Hfloise was about to become a mother, 
and the but too evident proof of her disgrace 
made the imbecile old man, her father, more 
infuriated still. When the lover heard of her 
precarious condition, he returned in hot haste, 
watched for the opportune moment, and made 
her quit the paternal home to conduct her to a 
place of safety. In the disguise of a nun he 
succeeded in removing her to the house of his 
sister Denyse, in Brittany, when she gave birth 
to a son, whom they named Astrolabe. 

Nothing proves that Abailard accompanied her 
on her journey. On the contrary, he seems to have 
remained in Paris until Fulbert's return, during 
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whose temporary absence the flight had been 
accomplished. He proposed to marry Heloise, 
provided the old man would keep the union a 
Eecret. The canon consented, and it was then 
only that Abailard started for Brittany, in order 
to make her his wife and bnng her back to 
Paris. 

But against the marrii^e project Hfloise 
opposed every imaginable objection. 

" No," said she, " do not you recollect Socrates 
who joyously departed life because he left 
Xantippe behind? Is it not sweeter tome to 
be your mistress than your wife ? Shall not love 
have more power to keep our hearts united than 
the bonds of hymen ?" She was not far wrong. 
"Knowing as we all do confessedly, or uncon- 
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herself has nothing on record. Mythology aJone 
can afford ns but a shadow of what their mar- 
tyrdom must have been by imagining the punish- 
ments of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Prometheus 
combined in one. 

No novelist could evolve from his imagination 
a more imperative need for silence than that 
required by Abailard for a step which, if dis- 
closed, would have barred for ever the brilliant 
career upon which he had entered. 

A scandal like this, coupled with the name of 
the chief of one of the schools which so power- 
fully agitated the France of the twelfth century, 
would have plunged his own party into despair^ 
by giving its adversaries the means of hailing 
the desertion of their opponents' fiercest champion 
as a sign of weakness. H^lo'ise therefore denied 
upon oath that she was Abailard's wife, and 
especially to those, who being aware of the 
outrage, already more than suspected its repara- 
tion. Pulbert, after having promised secrecy, 
finished by persuading himself that a union con- 
cealed from every one, left his honour as much 
compromised as heretofore, and unable to make 
his daughter proclaim the truth, he recommenced 
his persecutions. Once more Abailard came to 
the rescue, and this time carried her off to the 
convent of Argenteuil, where, under the monastic 
dress, she passed for having taken the vows. 
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Love's fermentation nsaally sobBides wheu the 
process of marriage has changed passion's sweet 
intoxicating wine into hymen's cool but sobering 
vinegar. Hence that rare phenomenon, a really 
happy marriage. Tor it requires an almost 
divine temper to find the bottle that contained 
but some short time since the luscious grape- 
juice now containing naught bnt the acrid 
biting liquid that shocks the palate, instead of 
gratifying it. It is a commonly accepted error 
to think that conjugal love is the love so lauded 
by the poets as taking possession of all our soul. 
An error, because it would endow man with the 
desire to possess what he already enjoys. The 
nuptial bond obtains this enjoyment of the 
desired object for us, consequently the wishing 
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coDtrivances and stratagems to see you," answered 
she . . « . ; and farther on, in her despair at being 
unable to recommence, — " If it be a crime thus 
to live, I love the crime." 

H^Ioise's relations, however, were not aware 
of these stolen interviews. They imagined that 
Abailard had forced her to take the veil to 
escape from a marriage which he regretted. A 
plot was organised between them to be revenged 
upon him. 

One night, while H^oise's husband was wrapt 
in deep slumber, in his own house, a servant, 
tampered with and bribed by Fulbert, admitted 
to his apartment live men, who after committing 
a most dastardly outrage on him fled precipi- 
tately. 

The matter might have remained a secret, had 
not the prompt assistance required by the victim 
of this hideous crime spread the news like wildfire 
through the town. 

Two of the conspirators having been caught 
had their eyes burnt out, and underwent the 
same treatment as that of which they had made 
themselves the executioners. Fulbert himself, 
arraigned before the supreme ecclesiastical court 
for complicity, escaped with the confiscation of 
all his property, owing to some mysterious in- 
flueiice. The leniency of this sentence, added to 
the publicity of the affair, exasperated Abailard. 
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Says a contemporary of the unfortunate priest, 
" From all sides were heard tiie lamentations of 
his disciples and admirers." 

Abailard's degradation determined him to 
bury his shame henceforth in the solitude of a 
monastery, and H^oise. yielding to her hosband's 
absolute wish, could but follow his example. 
She resolved also to enter the convent for ever. 
Abailard took care, however, not to pronounce 
the TOW until he was certain that his wife had 
done so ; consequently we find him insist upon 
her taking the initiatiTe. The feeling is easily 
understood, the more as we have Abailard's 
explanation itself. " My helplessness made me 
jealous," was his confession to her later on. " I 
imagined that." fin coasequenee of what had 
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Lucan, in the Pharsalia, places on the lips of 
Cornelia. 

If aught could have assuaged the cruelty of 
such a destiny, it was doubtless the particular 
choice she had made in her place of retreat, the 
convent of Argenteuil. To describe what passed 
behind those high walls, impenetrable to every- 
thing and everybody, save the perfume of a "mystic 
love," imported by the joyous, gallant dignitaries 
of the Church, would require the daring of a 
Boccaccio, and the subtle pen of a Lafontaine. 



Songez toujoars que, ooach^e ou deboat, 
Le del nous fit pour consentir k tout/' 



was the text of the sermon so often preached by 
these ecclesiastical Cicisbeos that it was scarcely 
surprising that their fair penitents took their 
maxims aupied de la lettre. 

Let the reader be persuaded that I do not 
exaggerate. A curious document of the sixteenth 
century is sufficient to give an insight into the 
monastic life led in those days. 

Henry the Second (of France), being short of 
funds, devises with an intimate counsellor about 
an expedient to find some without having re- 
course to false coinage. 

" Sire," says the Abb^ de Brant6me, " I know 
of two that may serve your purpose.*' 

" What are they ?" asks the king. 

" The first, sire, would be to sell the charges 
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and ofBces of your hoosebold to the liigliest 
bidder." 

" I may as well create a second king of 
France.". 

" True ; the altematiTe seems to me the more 
reasonable, and will produce, an the other would 
have done, two millions of gold." 

" Perhaps it is the discovery of another 
America P" 

" A wonder that it shotdd not have struck me 
before ; but it is not that ; it would be sufScient 
to order the beds of the monks to be sold." 

" And where, pray, would you have these poor 
devils sleep when tjiey no longer have any beds ? 
They would hardly be satisfied to lie down in 
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notes may reveal to us at the same time the 
state of the monasteries in the twelfth. On that 
of Argenteuil, Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, has left 
an incontrovertible and very formal statement: 
Papa Honoriua, vir gravis et severus, jusHciam 
nostram de monasterio Jrgenloilensipuellarum miaer- 
rimd conversalione infamato. 

H^Ioise was not excluded from this verdict. 
To the reader who, having created for himself 
an ideal of what love should be, objects to this 
conduct on the part of Helolse, and supports his 
objection by the much belaboured line that 
" Absence makes the heart grow fonder," I 
can only quote another saying of an authority 
no less great in such matters — " That it is not 
altogether unpleasant to be loved by proxy, 
provided the proxy be not a disagreeable one." 
In that way, one betrays the lover a bit, while 
remaining faithful to love. Qui a bu, hoira. 
Perhaps the ancients meant to convey a deeper 
meaning than we are aware of in representing 
Cupid — who is the personification of pure nascent 
love only — blindfolded. The sightless born is 
more apt to be contented with his lot than the 
one who, once blessed with the powers and enjoy- 
ments of vision, is suddenly bereft of them. 
" You may find women," says La Hochefoucauld, 
" who never had a gallant adventure ; it is rare 
to find a woman who never had but one." She, 
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who in after-days addressed the most passionate 
love-epistles to her hosband from the Paradete 
entreating him to come to her, nerer pens one 
from Argenteuil; hence we maj conclude that 
his absence was compensated for. 

How long Hflolse remuned at Argentenil we 
cannot with any certainty determine, probably a 
little more or less than six years before she and 
her sister-nuns were driven from it for mis- 
conduct. But of this we shall speak shortly. 

What became of Abailard during all this 
time? His monastic life had been inaugurated 
by one of theie bold innovations so familiar 
to him. He had dared to maintain that the 
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Ghost, which he named the Paraclete, At the 
same time he created a new chair of divinity for 
those disciples that had followed him. But the 
continual fears for his surety induced him to 
accept the abbotship of St. Gildas de Buys, in 
Brittany. 

The monks with whom Abailard had lived at 
St. Denis, and those whom he directed at St. 
Gildas, were worthy brethren of the reliffiemes of 
Argenteuil. 

Tate, or call it what you will, reader, was 
about to bring Heloise and Abailard into each 
other's presence once more, after a separation of 
many years. 

Ht Ht Ht Ht Ht 

" Black-browed Melancholy inhabits these 
woods, these caverns, these vaults containing 
naught but tombs. It spreads around a silence 
like unto death ; its dark and corpse-like presence 
withers every charm of Nature, once so smiling ; 
it dulls the flowers' brilliancy, it darkens the 
foliage and the grass, it mocks with terror the 
splash of the waves that seem to murmur as they 
rush headlong against the rocks. A mysterious 
horror pervades the spot." 

Such is part of the description given by 
Heloise of the asylum offered to her by her hus- 
band, ai'ter she and her companions had been 
driven from Argenteuil by Suger, Abbot of St. 
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Denis, who had made tiie mtiinialia of these 
Christiaa bacchantei a pretext to instal monka 
into their places. Bach was the oonvent whence 
were to be written in boniing oharaoten' those' 
famons letters that should invest Abailard once 
more with sometiiing of his former ardour and 
passion. The action aoqnires a tenfold new 
intensity 'when we consider the spot whence 
were launched these terrible imprecations, that 
broke themselves like a winter's hamcane 
against the walls of a monastery's cell " Here 
the most noble passions, love and glory, most 
die t" exclaims H^tolse, on beholding the retreat 
which is to be her living tomb. 
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have to supplicate a long while before he will 
consent to leave his retreat. 

" Go," writes Hfloise in anger, " the torch of 
love bums not for the dead. The danger of 
loving exists no longer for thee. Nature keeps 
silent. Passion only animated thee, and cold 
indifference now reigns in thy heart." 

At other times, finding diatribes and rhapso- 
dies alike unsuccessful to bring her lover to her 
side, she employs stratagem. She reminds him 
that it is his duty to visit the monastery which 
he has built and dedicated. 

How could he have possibly resisted the 
passionate prayers of this Christian Circe, hidden 
in the deep of the desert, and whose voice in turns 
assumes the melancholy sighing of the turtle- 
dove, or the dramatic transport of a Dido or 
Ariadne ? 

Abailard yielded at last He came to , the 
Paradete and his visits were frequently renewed. 
We will not follow the old chroniclers in their 
suspicions — suspiciond but too clearly justified 
by the defence of the accused himself — of what 
happened at these interviews ; we will merely 
ask one question : " Does not speech itself play 
the most important role in love afiairs P" We 
have all heard of the sneers of the Roman courte- 
sans at the expense of the patrician ladies, who 
abandoned themselves to their lovers, mute as 
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stones. Abailard's gift of eloquence must, 
tlierefore, in all charity, not be overlooked. We 
must also take into account that Hdloise v/ss not 
an ordinary woman, but endowed with the highest 
mental gifts, that must have made her conversa- 
tion something more than agreeable. Nay, if 
we are to believe the evidence of contemporary 
bishops and prelates, H^o'ise bad founded at the 
Abbey of the Holy G-bost a college where 
rhetoric, philosophy, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
were taught. 

Though she might have been proud of such an 
act, it did not prevent the inmates of that school 
from indulging in the profligacy and debauch 
current in those times. From one of her own 
letters we find that " a young nun, by a strata- 
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planet of the " world to come ;" it is she who 
was, in some respects, its geographer. Betwixt 
her and those who were sleeping in six feet of 
cold earth her fancies and thoughts spanned a 
sabterranean bridge. The elements became, 
under her interpretation, the language of the 
spirits hovering in the air. The subtle sighing 
of the wind was listened to as to the appeal of a 
soul in distress. The tortures of her isolation 
led her to imagine similar anguish among the 
inhabitants of the Scheol. She thus became the 
first legend-teller of the new societies. 

A time came when the voice of Abailard 
ceased to answer to that of H^loise. Out of the 
three score and ten years of life commonly 
allotted to man, there is one decade only in which 
he truly may be said capable of conceiving a 
passion in the highest sense of the word — that 
is, from thirty to forty. Before that time what 
he thinks luve is nothing but amoi^ette; after 
that time it is worse, it is amouraiUe. 

This wholesale statement does apply al- 
most strictly to the birth of a new feeling. 
The continuance of the old one, sprung up in 
the ten years mapped ont by Kature for these 
births, does not depend npon age. That the 
violent transports abate as we grow older, I have 
no need to state. 

Those who would trace Abailard throngh the 

D2 
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various stages of his iDcreasing years have but 
to follow the course of letters which he sent to 
the Paraclete. There are some, notably the 
latter ones, of which it might, without fear of 
contradiction, be said, C'est le style fait moine, 
for passion dies in them as on the bare couch of 
tlie penitent. Lore's fiercest fiame, without leaj>- 
iugupand ragingasunderthepenofH^loise, had 
nevertheless shown in this puissant organisation 
sufficient flashes to make us aware of the day 
when it suddenly becomes extinguished. "Old 
age is the hostelry of languors ; they pour in 
through every crevice." 

It is in this hostelry that the saints, male and 
female, are generally found. Hence witness the 
■adual metamorphosis of Abailard in tbe 
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his mind to repair to the celestial city, and 
was already on bis way thither, when, passing 
through Cluny, he fell in with Peter the 
Venerable, who persuaded him to enter his own 
order and attempt nothing further with the 
Pope. At the same time he brought about a 
reconciliation between Abailard and Bernard, his 
most inveterate enemy, and some time afterwards 
the Pope, at the request of the Abbot of Cluny, 
gave him back all his prerogatives. 

A gradual wasting away came upon H^olse'g 
husband. He migrated to the priory of St 
Marcel, at Cbalons'Sur-Sadne. to recruit his 
health ; bat the keenness of the air aggravated 
his disease, and he breathed his last in the arms 
of one of his stannchest friends, Peter the 
Venerable. 

His remains were surreptitiously conveyed to 
the Paraclete, where they were interred in one 
of the small chapels, on the spot where Abailard 
had first erected his primitive oratoiy. composed 
of stubble and bamboo canes. 

Who shall describe H^oise's feelings, face to 
face with the, to her, sacred corpse ? Our pen is 
not powerful enough. Henceforth she merely 
exists. She ceases to live from the day when 
the parchment no longer receives the imprints of 
these characters, which made him who inspired 
them exclaim, " I could not read a single one of 
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your thoughts without pressing them to my 
lips, still huming with the same desires, with 
the same fires that consumed my soul in our 
secret interviews." Renouncing the empire over 
any other heart, Hfloise, like Aphrodite bewail- 
ing her beloved, might hare said, " My girdle 
has perished with thee." 

To know H^loise thoroughly, we most see and 
appreciate her in her letters. In them she 
appears, her brow crowned with myrtle, like the 
priestesses of Venus assisting at the philosophic 
banquets of ancient Hellas. Her passion sighs 
and murmurs in every line. Sa parole a vn 
sexe, says Guizut. We perceive that her words 
flow, they are not strung together, EUea ae 
tuhnnent. fliteraJlv. " thev tread on each othei 
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trembled in a kind of longing embrace towards 
her who had come to join him. 

H^oise never knew that repentance which 
the Dryasdusts are so fond of ascribing to 
women^ whom the peril of a false step draws 
into a convent. " Could I forget thee, and 
hate my weakness ?*' exclaimed she, during her 
long isolation ; " its cause is ever present within 
me. I feel that I love its author too much to 
destroy it. How can one separate the cherished 

object from the crime he made us commit ?" 

« « • « « 

My story is finished. One word before I lay 
down my pen after a task, which, whatever my 
sympathies with it may have been, was accom- 
plished with many sore misgivings as to its 
results in the opinion of the public. This word 
must, in the first instance^ be addressed to 
those who, while condemning the sin, never fail 
to make a pilgrimage to the supposed grave 
of the sinners — supposed, I say advisedly — ^for 
it has been amply proved in a letter, dated 
November, 1872, by M. Viollet-le-Duc, that the 
splendid monument in the cemetery of P^re- 
Lachaise contains not a fragment of the bones 
of the unhappy lovers, not a handful of their 
ashes. Since the year 1792 they have been lost 
beyond recovery. It would bQ well, therefore, 
before setting out upon this sight-seeing journey, 
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to remember the deception practised upon 
Tristram Shandy. He Lad read that a mausolenm 
had been constructed near one of the gates of 
Lyons in memory of two lovers who died at 
that place, and from that moment his imagi- 
nation led bim to the spot. He had promised 
himself to see this monument before he died. 
One day he started on his way. " I knew the 
tomb of tbe lovers as if I had lived in Lyons 
for twenty years," he says. " I knew that I 
had to turn to the right when beyond the gate 
that leads to the suburb of Yaise. I was trans- 
ported with joy along the whole of the road. 
When I perceived the gate that obstructed my 
view of tbe tomb, 1 felt my heart on fire. ' Tender 
and faithful spirits,' I exclaimed, ' long, too 
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vented by the curiosity and relic dealer — who, 
having shown a lady the head of Cromwell, found 
tohis surprise that it had been already shown to her 
elsewhere that same morning. "That, madam,'* 
said the clever individual, " was CromweU's head 
when a boy, this one is his head when a 
man. . 

In the second instance, this word must be 
addressed to those who so energetically claim the 
absolute empire of the soul, and who profess not 
to aspire to the possession of matter. 

Lights of the Catholic Church, you forbid, 
interdict, passion and love to the descendants of 
the Anthonies and Jeromes ; and you reproduce 
the corslet of the Virgin of Nazareth in the finest 
Carrara marble. You say, " Flee the tempting 
form of the flesh," and you hew out this fall of 
the shoulders, this heaving of the bosom whence 
descends the royal mantle of the beauteous queen 
of the firmament. You forbid the lips to give 
the palpitating kiss ; and, hour by hour, the 
neophyte meets with the mysterious smile of the 
celestial Joconde. 

Were it not well to remember that these men 
of whom you would make living corpses — these 
women whom you would bury in a grave on the 
earth, have their human hearts? In wishing 
to enforce celibacy, do not you create a some- 
thing which is worse, and shall be nameless, 
which is coexistent with the origin of society, 
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but which civilisation is destroying by preacliing 
temperance, not abstinence ? 

One day love is consecrated in the name of 
Jehovah in the assemblies of the Saints; to- 
morrow it is proscribed in the name of Jehovah 
also. Yesterday, a holy prophet dallied amo- 
rouslyon Sion's terraces withayoungShulamite; 
to-uiorrow, the representative of the same dogma, 
surprised in a nun's cell, is ostracised from his 
sect, and condemned to bewail his fatal passion 
with less consolation than David, to whom the 
prophet at least left his lyre to sing his regrets. 
All these contradictions remind one of the prayer 
of the man, who could no longer find his way 
in the intricacies of his belief " Lord, I can 
understand nothing of these disputes that are in- 
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because it had been strangled ; the third, because 
it was a fast, and I ought to have eaten fish. A 
Brahmin, who was just passings and to whom I 
appealed for judgment, said to me: *They are 
wrong, for apparently you have not killed the 
animal yourself/ *Tes I have,* answered I. 
'Then you have committed a most abominable 
sin, which God wiU never forgive, for how know 
you that the soul of your father was not in this 
beast !* All these things confuse me, Lord ; 
I can no longer stir for fear of offending Tou." 

Here I must conclude with a simple question 
to the modem representatives of asceticism. 
"Were the sufferings of Abailard and H^loise 
deserved? Were the persecutions of his con- 
temporaries justified? Was Solomon, with his 
eleven hundred concubines, less wise or less 
devout than you, who would enforce to this day 
the same laws by which Abailard was perse- 
cuted, and which drove two of God's beings 
from a world where their gedius might have 
benefited mankind ?" The cloister is not neces- 
sary to live well ; one can live as virtuously in 
the world, and perhaps more virtuously. In the 
world one has sudden aspirations to God; but 
in the cloister, all the reactions are in favour of 
the world. When will you cease to condemn men 

'* To hjBt in fires, 
Till the fool crimes, done in his days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged awaj." 
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FETEABOS AND LAUBA. 

"Dans I'omoar il j H le pins souvent nne pereonna qai aims 
et I'satre qoi est aim^e. L'sjnonr-propre chez c«tte dermdra 
iappl^ an seutiment qu'elle n'a pu." — Susi-Pbosfeb. 

" That man that hath a toogue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tougne he can not win a woman." 

Two Gehtlembm 01 Tiboba. 

MAN'S love ia of a man's life a thing apart ; 
'tis woman's whole existence," Donna 
Julia writes to Don Jnan, repeating in different 
words Mme. de Stael's axiom, that, V Amour 
est rhiatoire de la vie dea femmes ; c'eat «n 
epiaode dans ceUe dea kommes. " A mere asser- 
tion," sceptics will exclaim. It is an incontrover- 
tible truth. Two small sentences prove the 
difference, the abyss of feeling between the man 
and the woman who love. "I am yours," says 
the one. " She is mine," says the other. It is the 
difference between giver and receiver. If we 
analyse our masculine loves with a severe and 
searching eye, we shall find many elements in 
them foreign to love ; vanity and sensual desire 
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scarcely leave this passion a fourth part of our 
soul, without reckoning even that in this re- 
mainder there is still room for our dreams of 
glory and ambition. The artist, the man of 
science, the speculator, continue to he such on 
becoming lovers ; it. is near the beloved one that 
they bewail their defeats or boast of their 
triumphs, but they wail and boast. The woman 
virho loves, loves and can do nothing but love. 
Molifere found two combinations for his genius in 
Harpagon ; he has depicted him in love though 
a miser ; he has le(t him a miser though in love. 
Had he taken for his type a woman he would 
have made avarice vanish in the presence of 
love.* Love, in fact, takes root so deeply in the 
sou] of woman that, not only does it completely 
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girl, what is the result ? Instead of being purified 
by her contact, he corrupts her by his presence. 
Women often fiDd all the virtues in their afiec- 
tioD; we generally introduce all our rices into 
ours. If accident or caprice throws into the way 
of a man, enamoured of one woman, another 
woman whom he does not love, but whose beauty 
or position flatters his vanity, he blesses his good 
fortune and takes advant^e of it; a woman 
really in love shrinks with horror from such 
daplicity, were the other main a hero or a king. 
History tells us of more than one who preferred 
death to such a sacrifice ; notwithstanding which, 
I could name half a dozen or more who abandoned 
themselves to the object of their hatred in order 
to save the object of their love. Statistics prove 
that oat of twenty girls under eighteen sentenced 
for theft, the majority commit the crime to assist 
or save their lovers. After this no one will dis- 
pute that love is the history of woman's life, 
while it is a mere episode in that of man. 

It is not surprising therefore that, whenever 
and wherever the exception occurs, whenever a 
man's love fills the whole of his ezistence, tlie 
phenomenon should be eagerly caught at by 
biographers and novelists as a foundation 
whereon to erect a structure more or less fanciful 
in design, and in harmony with the biographer's 
or novelist's own feelings, but, unfortunately. 
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nearly always driftiDg into exaggeration, strand- 
ing either on the bare rooks of platoniam and 
sentimentality, or else getting engulfed in the 
whirlpool of the ".fleshy" or erotic school. That 
a story like Petrarch's coold not escape these 
ordeals need not be said. Taken as the theme for 
innumerable biographies, romances, essays, the 
Italian poet has in turns been represented in the 
guise of an angel, or in that of a demon, rarely 
in his true character of a being " very human 
indeed." He has been credited with virtues and 
vices alike impossible and false. 

"Nature well known, no prodigies remain," 
says Pope. Analyse Petrarch's nature dispas- 
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foundation, a most solid one — viz. the immense 
influence be exercised on the literature and pro- 
gress of his own and succeeding centuries ; the 
great part he played in the affairs of his 
country ; his contributions to the solution of the 
weightiest problems in politics, erudition, and 
philosophy, should have been overlooked, save by 
the learned few ; yet it is an undoubted fact that 
this glorious and brilliant genius would scarcely 
be remembered in our days were it not for his 
hopeless passion for a woman, who, to nse a 
vulgar phrase, " made a fool of him." Not to 
hoodwink ourselves, for one who reads the son- 
nets, in which he sings that passion and the 
object of it, for the sake of their elegance of 
diction, their poesy of imagery, their brilliancy 
of metaphor, there are thousands of love-sick 
youths and maidens who simply peruse them 
to get at the truth of this love-intrigue. Nay, 
more ; millions rhapsodise about Petrarch and 
Laura as the living emblems of constancy and 
virtue, who have never seen a line of the former's 
verses, either in the original or translated. 

If in reducing this so-called constancy of the 
man, this austere virtue of the woman, to human 
proportions, the gold is found to be pinchbeck, 
let no one blame me. If, after wearing for 
many years a spade guinea to your chain, you 
enter a goldsmith's shop to have it tried and 

TOL. I. ■ 
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are told it is odIj brass, the &alt cannot be 
imputed to the goldsmith ; joa went volun- 
tarily to him. If you are afrud^ reader, of 
seeing the gilt washed off that prettj medal of 
Petrarch and Laura's love in an nncompromisiDg 
bath of truth's aqoa-fortiu, yon had better skip 
this essay and go on to the next. 

Petrarch was born in the fourth year of the 
fourteenth century, an ^e in which philosophy 
and religion, by tilting i^inst it, conspired as it 
were with the chivalrous manners of the times, 
rushing to its defence, to flatter and embellish 
the most irresistible of all human propensities. 
The paralysing apocalyptic terror of the year One 
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OQ the imagiDation. The waudering minstrels 
vied with each other in metamorphostDg the 
most lovelj women into celestial beings ; their 
poetical and impassioned illusions were always 
well received, for they condoned the excesses of 
seosuousness, they covered with a sublime varnish 
love's venality. This ideal state of things did 
Dot prevent adultery becoming the recompense 
of the triumphant hero. " A facility in yielding 
to love was the least equivocal mark of a bene- 
volent mind ;'* constancy, disinterestedness, and 
submission to the sex, though the never-absent 
themes of the lay and romance, in reality did 
not exist. The knight-errant's constancy to his 
ladye-tove meant the inconstancy of that ladye- 
love to her spouse. Disinterestedness meant 
the spoliation of the husband to gratify the 
extravagances of the paramour. Submission to 
the sex meant the trampling on woman, as in 
the case of William the Conqueror and Mathilda 
of Flanders. Beauty, rank, domestic virtues, 
had no merit except as they were celebrated by 
the adoration of a lover and the passion of a 
poet. The genius producing such poetry was 
valued at little in comparison with the force of 
the passion that inspired the genius. Agnese 
de Navarre, Conntess de Foix, openly commanded 
Guillaume de Machaut to write and publish in 
verse the history of their loves, and contemporary 
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opinion hailed the chansons as a tribute to her 
character of a virtuous princess, whilst tlie 
husband acquiesced in the verdict. The position 
of husbands in those days had best be defined 
by the fundamental principle underlying every 
law promulgated by the Cours <f Amour : not an 
imaginary institution as some writers have tried 
to prove, but a de facto established school and 
tribunal, in which prizes were decreed to the best 
poets and most faithful lovern, where problems 
of gallantry were solved, proceedings were insti- 
tuted, individuals condemned. Husbands were 
without the pale of these courts, either as com- 
plainants, defendants, or witnesses. Their testi- 
mony could not be received, for it was written 
that en amour (out est ordce ; et dans le uiariagc 
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privileges to trench upon those of the former, it 
was in direct contravention of the laws laid down. 

Where did the empire of the husband finish? 
Where did the domain of the lover begin ? The 
edict is terse and explicit: Ju marila personne, 
et a Vamant Vdme. 

A page from the charming biography of 
Bayard by his equerry will explain the respective 
roles. " The good knight had been brought up 
in his youth at the court of the Duke of Savoy, 
and young people being fond of associating, he 
was often thrown into the society of a beautiful girl 
attached to the personal service of the duchess, 
and for whom he soon conceived a tender affec- 
tion- The feeling was mutual, and so sincere, 
though honourable throughout {mm sortir de 
Vhonnetete), that they would have united them- 
selves in wedlock, regardless of the consequences 
their poverty might have entailed upon them. 
But the Duke of Savoy having given Bayard as 
page to Charles VIII., the lovers were parted ; and 
when many years after the knight came back to 
Carignan, he found that his lady had been married, 
by order of the duke, to the Seigneur de 
Fluxas. She, however, as a virtuous woman, 
wished to let him know that the honest love she 
had borne him in his youth lasted still, and 
therefore showed him every possible kindness. 
' Monseigneux de Bayard, my friend,' said she, 
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' this 13 the spot in which you were brought up ; 
it would be unbecoming if in it you did not keep 
up the honour of your name the same as in France 
and Italy, where everybody speaks of you.' The 
gallant nobleman answered her : ' Tell me, lady, 
what I am to do?' 'Meseems, Monseigneur de 
Bayard {T trust I am not asking too much), thiit 
you ought to give a tournament in this town.* 
' It shall be done, lady. You are the lady who 
first enlisted my heart in your service ; and well 
assured as I am never to possess aught but your 
lips and your hands* — for to request more 
would be lost labour ; and besides, on my soul, 
I would prefer death to your dishonour — I now 
pray you to give me one of your mittens,' Wliich 
reniiest was fTfinted. The dav follnwiiDT. a bpr:ilr! 
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plished should be attributed to Madame de 
Fluxas, for it was she who had lent him her 
mitten, and to her alone belonged the prize.* 
The Chevalier de Fluxas, who well knew the 
noble and upright motives of the good knight, 
felt not the least jealous ; but, accompanied by 
the Seigneur de Grammont, went straight to his 
wife to hand her the mitten and the ruby, and to 
tell her the exact words of Bayard. She, who 
had received so many proofs of his noble dis- 
position, was not at all abashed, but replied: 
' Since Monseigneur de Bayard is good enough 
to say that my mitten was the cause of his 
winning the prize, I will keep it all my life in 
his honour.* In the evening there was dancing 
and feasting, but the next day we departed. The 
knight went to take leave of the lady — not with- 
out the shedding of copious tears on her part, 
and he himself felt very sad at heart. This 
honourable affection between these two lasted 
till their death ; not a year passed but they sent 
each other presents."* 

This short extract tells us more of the marriage 
customs of those times than a volume of argu- 
ments. The narrative reveals a fact which, 
strange as an exception, is nevertheless general 
as a rule — viz. that in the Middle Ages there 

* Vie de Bay curd, par son Ecajer. 
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existed for woman a nnion outside — or, rather, 
side bj Bide — with the marriage bond ; for her 
husband were reserved her person, marital fidelity, 
cares, and external attentions ; for her lover, the 
Boul, the more elevated aspirations of the spiritoal 
life. Every virtaons lady might, nay, was bonnd 
to, have a husband and a friend, rivals without 
hatred, co-proprietors without envy — ^for their pre- 
tensions did not clash. We have just now seen 
how the Chevalier de Flnxas was not in the least 
jealous, for he knew the honest motives of Bayard. 
To these gross and unrefined husbands it was 
sufficient that the wife remained faithful in the 
act; their thoughts they did not presume to 
control. The lover was an accepted and 
igoised personage. He bad his rights which 
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love-code made of the woman the guide and 
companion of man. 

Chivalry and the poesy of the Provencals, in 
reality the creators of this theory of the influence 
of the beloved woman, unexpectedly found an 
auxiliary in the greatest master-mind of the 
Middle Ages. 

Suddenly there rang out upon the world the 
name of a woman-child — the name of Beatrice, 
the model of feminine purity hitherto unknown, 
which the genius of Dante placed on the 
threshold of modem ciyilisation and poetry. 
Tliis creature, who becomes more beautiful in 
proportion to her lover becoming more divested 
of all earthly longings ; these two hearts, impelled 
by one another towards the infinitude of good, 
presented a spectacle at once so real and so ideal, 
that men discovered in Beatrice the mistress (the 
term is used in its most elevated sense), such as 
the earth might vouchsafe, as heaven promised. 
Spell-hoand they glanced, their im^nation 
following these two into the celestial regions. 
£lla guardava suso, ed to in lei. 

Under such circumstances and in the midst of 
a society big with contagious idealism, virtuously 
disposed himself, but eager and impatient for cele- 
brity, his mind disgusted with the actual condition 
of the world and occupied in the conception of an 
imaginary happiness, Petrarch met with Laura. 
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Was she a familiar figure among the crowd at 
the court of Pope John XXII ? History sayeth 
not. We may take it for granted, however, that 
if not a frequent visitor, she was at least not 
unknown there. Nay, we may go further still, 
and assume that as the daughter of the Chevalier 
Audebert de Noves, Syndic of Avignon, as the 
wife of Count Hngues de Sades, who held the 
first oflices in the town, as a young and beautiful 
woman, she had attracted some notice, enhanced, 
no doubt, by the reputation of a blameless life 
and angelic piety. " In the country of the blind 
the one-eyed is ting." The fact that no bio- 
graphy mentions a lover or a cavalier servcnte in 
connexion with her name is already sufficient 
evidence that she must have been unlike her 
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" Un jour Tine femme inconnne, 
A genonx priait prds de moi ; 
Et je me sentis a sa vne 
Tout 6mn de plaisir et d'effroL" 

Scribe's lines from Donizetti's Favorita 
accurately describe the circumstances and the 
feelings with which Petrarch for the first time 
saw her whose image was henceforth ever present 
to him, not so vividly, perhaps, as he would lead 
ns to think, but sufficiently clear and distinct to 
serve the poet's purpose of making this image a 
peg whereon to hang his outpourings, which he 
forthwith does. 

" Till this moment I was a stranger to love ; 
but its brightest flame was now lighted up in 
my soul." In another sonnet he says, " Hitherto 
I feared not love. My aflections, cold as ice, 
formed around my heart a crystal rampart. 
Tears were strangers to my eyes, my sleep was 
undisturbed, and I saw with astonishment 
in others what I had never experienced in 
myself. Such have I been, Alas ! what am I 
now?" 

As a burst of genuine feeling, as a sample of 
taking himself to task, this reads probably very 
fine ; but dispassionate candour viewing the 
sonnet by the light of subsequent events is 
almost tempted to answer to his query, " Alas ! 
what am I now?" "A sentimental ninny, a 
Guppy, j)lu8 the genius, which alone saves you 
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from tliB ridicule so liberally bestowed upon 
Dickens's creation." 

We have all heard of Home Tooke's reply to 
his uncle when the latter told him to take a wife : 
" Whose wife shall I take, uncle ?" It would 
seem that the mediaeval churchmen had reduced 
this theory to practice long before the eighteenth 
century divine immortalised the method by 
an epigram. That Petrarch was an ecclesiastic, 
although he does not appear to have ever taken 
the binding vows of a priest, and that Laura was 
the wife of another man makes, the corrupt 
morals of the time considered, little or no dif- 
ference to the question. 1 am not playing the 
part of censor morum here. Quis Cits(odie( ipsoa 
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moment I can conrince another mind thereof/' 
remarks Novalis. Nothing strange, therefore, 
' in Petrarch's acquainting Laura with the passion 
he had conceived for her. But from the very 
outset he received little or no encouragement. 

Though treated with so much severity, he was 
not disheartened. Not heing admitted into her 
house unto many years afterwards, he went to 
all the festivals where there was the remotest 
chance of catching a glimpse of her. The author 
of these p^es will candidly confess that neither 
in litfc.ature nor in real life has he ever met with 
a love-sick young man who took his snuhhings 
80 good-naturedly as did Petrarch. To say that 
he faisait bonne mine a mauvaia Jeu, would 
convey but an inaccurate idea of the self-decep- 
tion he practised to make himself believe that 
everything was for the best. The world also 
had to be hoodwinked as to the nature of his 
designs upon Laura. 

" I bless the happy moment," thus runs one 
of the sonnets, " that directed my heart to Xianra. 
She led me to see the path of virtue, to detach 
my heart from base and grovelling objects; 
through her I am inspired with that celestial 
flame which raises my sonl to heaven, and directs 
it to the Supreme Cause, as the only source of 
happiness." 

The mystic, or to call it by its Tolgar name. 
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the bigh-falutin language which he employs, here 
and elsewhere, in speaking of the woman who 
reigned in his heart, has impressed many with the 
notion that Petrarch's love was singularly free 
from all earthly and sensual thought. To them it 
is some transcendental, nltra-Platonic passion, 
altogether beyond the ordinary ken of humanity. 
These many, as I have before indicated, are the 
disciples of the sentimental school, who never 
read more than the first chapter of the story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, who maintain that the 
antique couple kept conversing with each other 
to the end through the chiuk in the wall; who 
aver that Juliet allowed Eomeo to scale the 
balcony and enter her bedroom from fear he 
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—a son and a daughter. The first died before his 
father; the second married in Lombardj, and 
outlived hira many years. This en passant, nor 
would I have unearthed this bit of evidence save 
to show that their idol was addicted to these 
little peccadillos in common with the rest of his 
sex. 

" Ah !" they, the sentimentalists, will exclaim, 
"Petrarch's purity should be judged hy his 
passion for Laura alone." Though it sounds 
almost as ridiculous as the Si f' avail eie toute 
autre que vous, madame, which that wicked old 
gossiper Brantome places in the mouth of one 
of his knights, we will even let it pass, and test 
Petrarch's morals as they wish. But to do this 
we should have to ignore his writings altogether, 
every line of which demonstrates irrefr^ably that 
Xiaura's admirer was to the full as human as any 
other lover. In the sonnets, in the camoni, in 
his dialogues with St. Augustine, we could find 
more than one passage in support of the opinion 
we advance. Petrarch has desired, hoped, 
solicited — there is no doubt of it. To deny his 
desires, his hopes, his supplications, we should 
have to deny the very sense of the words, the 
most nataral and legitimate acceptation of the 
terms to which the poet has confided the expres- 
sion of his thoughts. If no desire had ever 
risen in the breast of Petrarch — if be had never 
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allowed himself to hope and to ast for a realisa- 
tion of that hope — how shall we explain the 
rt'proaches Laura addresses to hira ? If the 
lover had never claimed aught, why should 
Laura have said to hirn, "I am not what you 
take me for ?" Would she resent in that way a 
nmtt- and constantly respectful adoration? We 
can hardly believe it. 

And this brings us to the object of his passion. 
That Petrarch first saw in her only the most 
beautiful of women — one whom he was destined 
to love — one who animated and ennobled his 
talents — that he regiirded her in the form of an 
angel of virtue, we have no hesitation in con- 
fessing. At last, however, he felt, and was 
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stake coin of equal valae. The one may place 
counters, the other gold." And Laura de Sades 
did not even place connt«T8. She played aur 
parole throughout the game, and without the 
least intention of redeeming her word. Had 
she refused downright to take up the cards, the 
world could not hare had much to say. 

We have previously stated that from the out- 
set Petrarch received little or no encouragement. 
But this withholding of her countenance partook 
in no way of an honest determination to cut off 
his hopes there and then — to let him know, once 
for all, that he had nothing to expect. If so, she 
would have heen worthy of all the admiration, 
rapture, and rhapsody he hestowed on her in his 
verses. We ourselves would have been glad to 
pay tribute to such unswerving high-mindedness. 
What do we find, however ? The dissimulation 
of a sentimental coquette, taking a keen delight 
in the vanity of possessing charms that are fatal 
to her admirers ; proud of the passion she has 
inspired, without loving in the least the man 
who is its victim ; indifferent to literature and 
poetry — E non curd gtammai rime ne vern — 
but pleased with the celebrity they give her; 
invariably acting with the utmost calmness, and 
thereby gaining an ascendency which every person 
who acts thus must inevitably acquire over an 
impassioned character. 

T01-. I. T 
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Wliile there is at times in Petrarch's love au 
exaltation, a sincerity which disarm ridicule, 
tliere is throughout in Laura a cold-bloodedness, 
a double-dealing, that evoke disgust. Let no 
one call it virtue controlling passion ; for though 
these two feehngs may meet in woman's breast 
as friends, they never reign long together with 
equality of power; sooner or later the one mnst 
yield to the dicfcitorship of the other. "That 
love should not have been, during twenty years, 
subdued by resolute virtue, nor virtue overpowered 
by love, is a phenomenon that can be conceived 
only as among the ideal possibility of things." 
Therefore, though Petrarch himself occasionally 
fancied it bo strongly as to make us believe that 
T.oorc raoili' Ut-<^a i-ivo « „.,™r..i a-^mi^^-i-:^^ «f 
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Aogry as we are with Petrarch for persisting in 
hanging his picture awry, his genius makes us 
patient with him, for we cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact that love, understood like this, is 
not only a song of praise to loveliness, it is 
also a hymn to the heart and to the intellect. 
"We no longer think of the woman who put 
into practice Beaumarchais' famous axiom to 
the fair sex, nearly five centuries before he 
issued it. La Nature dit a la femme ; sots belle 
si tu peiue, sage si tu veux, mais soia consideree, 
il le faut ; be it said, however, that not 
Nature, but society gave such advice. We no 
longer think of Petrarch ; we only see the poet, 
who creates an idol, to whom be not only 
sings, " What I love in you is not your beauty, 
your youth, the melting tenderness of your eyes, 
the ruby freshness of your lips," but, "your 
heart, which is open to every generous sentiment, 
your intellect which divines every noble thought, 
bind me to you with a chain which time is power- 
less to shatter. Your beauty will pale, your 
eyes will lose their brilliancy, your lips their 
freshness, but youth fleeing will not take with it 
my love." 

For Laura we care nothing ; not so for the 
picture he drew of her, and which bis imagination 
conceived to be the Laura of whom he was 
taking his leave. 

f2 
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"A tpnder palenesa Btealing o'er her chpel, 
Veil'd her aweet smile as 't were a passing dond. 
And snch pnre digmty of love aTOw'd, 
That in my eyea my (till sonl strove to spealt : 
Then knew I how ihe epirita of the blcxt 
Onmmuiuoii hold in Eeav'n ; ho beam'd serene 
That pitying thought, by ev'ry eye vnteen, 
Sav« in i'»e, wont ever on her charms to reat. 
Each grace angelic, each meek glance humane. 
That Love e'er to his fairest votaries lent, 
By this were deem'd ongentle cold disdain ! 
Her lovely looks with Badness downward bent, 
In silence to my fancy eeem'd to say 
Who calls mj faithfnl friend so far away t 

Lady Diure'i TranalalioTt. 

Convinced of the folly of his first hopes, 
Petrarch resolved to travel, fancying that change 
of scene would eB'ace this woman's image from 
his heart. Vain imaginings. He had created 
an aneel ibr himself in Laura. To cure him of 
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Love not only led, but followed him every- 
where ; love was part of himself. In the sombre 
forest, by the babbling brook, under the burning 
eun of Provence, or towards the close of the day, 
when twilight calm and serene seemed to invite 
8weetreverie9,atallhours,inallBpot», Laura's lover 
was always the same. Ever giving the rein to his 
imagination, he fruitlessly sought in Nature a balm 
for his sufferings ; the still small voice of his heart 
brought him back to the adored image and closed 
his eyes to the beauty of the landscape, or if for 
a moment it beguiled him into bestowing a more 
than cursory glance at the valleys stretched at 
his feet, at the mountains rearing their wooded 
crowns above him, at the flowery plains golden 
with the setting sun, and melting into one with 
the horizon, at the clouds sailing aloft, in every 
object he beheld something of Laura. In the 
amber corn he saw her blond tresses, in the 
murmur of the rustling leaves he heard the sound 
of her footsteps ; the low chant of the brook, 
whose limpid spray kissed the yellow sand, 
reminded him of the velvety accent of her voice. 
Often swayed by the illusion, he spoke to Laura 
as if she were near him, and was surprised that 
her answer fell not upon his ear. Thus travel, 
instead of calming, instead of caring him, 
increased his trouble and agitation. Each mom 
he left the shelter where he had passed the 
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night ; each mom he took up his pilgrim's staflf ; 
new horizons unrolled themselves before his eyes; 
he chastised, almost broke, bis body with fatigue, 
but could not succeed in driving from his heart 
the image of the adored one ; until tired of the 
perpetual struggle, he began to regret tlie very 
air Laura breathed, the paths her foot pressed, 
the protecting hedges behind which he had 
hidden himself to watch her beauteous front, the 
cherry lips which a jealous veil in vain concealed 
from the eager curiosity of the lover. He even 
regretted the reproaches, the impatience, the 
anger he had read in her looks. His sufl'erings, 
with which he had taunted Heaven as with so 
many injustices, now returned to his memory like 
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taken care that every one shall not be a poet. 
"We ourselves, previous to endeavouring to sift 
the real from the imaginary, can but say, para- 
phrasing Voltaire, Si un lei amour n'existait 
paSt il faUail finvenler. This must sum up 
the total of our admiration. We think weU of 
Petrarch for inventing such a passion, for that 
it did or could have existed we are loth to 
believe. 

This in no way detracts from the charm of 
Petrarch's poetry. The valae of a scientific or 
artistic production depends not on our acquain- 
tance with and approbation of the private life of 
him who produced it. Not one tithe the less do 
we rate Hamlet, because we know so little of the 
life of Shakspeare; nor is our appreciation of 
Bacon's works impaired by our cognisance of 
many unfavourable features in hia character. 
By a parity of reasoning, it matters scarcely any- 
thing to us in judging Petrarch's love-songs as 
love-songu, to know whether, in painting his 
passion as being of this vehement nature, he 
imposed upon himself and others; but we 
profess to write the examea ri^orosum of his love, 
not of bis stanzas, and as such we find many 
indications that by dint of lashing himself into a 
state of enthusiasm, be finished by acting a part, 
which like many other parts, became natural at 
last If it be objected to that no writer can 
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make us sympathise with emotions which he 
has not felt, that which we call the poetic inspi- 
ration must be a misnomer, for no one will 
maintain that Shakspeare, or Schiller, or 
Goethe could hare experienced all or half the 
feelings which they portray in their various 
characters. Their imagination conjured them 
up, their inspiration and study of feeling in 
others did the rest. 

fie that as it may, Petrarch came back to 
Laura promising himself to be thankful for small 
mercies, to be content with seeing her without 
asking for more ; but alas ! his grief became more 
poignant than ever. Consumed by desires 
which possession alone could appease, and yet 
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pured to a road consisting of two stages : 
sion being the toll-gate that stands between the 
two. The vulgar mind rarely, if ever, travels 
beyond the bonndarj. Possession once gained, 
indifference sets in. 

" Tia an old leseon ; Time approreg it trae, 
And thej who know it beat, deplore it most ; 
When oil is won that all desire to woo. 
The palti; prize ia hardly worth the coot." 

If possession be withheld, the vulgar traveller 
returns whence he came, calling oblivion to his 
aid — 

" Shall I, wasting in despair. 
Die becaase a woman's lair ; 
If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be P" 

Not 80 with the refined and elevated mind. 
To him love ia no mere conquest. 

" Lass dich, Geliebte, nicbt ren'n, daw dn mir eo schneQ dich 
ergeben 1 
Olanb'es, ich denke nicbt frecb, denke niobt niedrich von dir." 

He continues the road with more intense, 
though subdued, enjoyment. If his pace slacken, 
it is not Irom weariness, but to admire and appre- 
ciate at ease. 

What if Possession be refused to him p Does 
he tarn back, seeking in oblivion a balm for his 
wounds? No. His love becomes a life-long 
sacrifice. 

" Par mi consola, cbe norir per lei 
lleglio i che gioir d'oltra." 
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He sings with Blake — 

" Lots aeeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself bath anj care, 
But for another gives its base, 
And bDilda a heaven in hell's deapair." 

"In hell's despair" Petrarch "built himself 
a, heaven." An unrequited passion does one 
thing or another for a great man. Either it 
drives him mad, or it leads him to glory. 
I^Iadame de Pompadour was right when she said 
something to this effect. Petrarch tamed to 
fame for consolation. The ardent desire to 
acquire a Europeau reputation silenced for a 
time his sorrows. That reputation he obtained. 
Amongst the heroes of antiquity, Scipio 
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to it. Though his contemporariea reproached 
him for this, we can well understand Petrarch's 
defiance of the vulgar tongue of his country. 
The poem known under the title of Africa, 
and which reckons but few admirers nowadays, 
became then the principal or rather sole founda- 
tion for Petrarch's superiority as a poet. It 
would be a gratuitous slight to hia contempo- 
raries to aver that bis Italian efiusions obtained ' 
no celebrity during Petrarch's lifetime, but 
these spontaneous creations of his genius were 
accepted as simple elegant pastimes ; no one 
dreamed of seeing a really serious title to poetic 
fame in them. Even Petrarch himself, in his 
Latin works, designates them as mere pretty 
trifles. 

Africa, and that alone, decided Petrarch's 
crowning, which took place in 1341 at Borne, 
with a splendour and pomp sufficient to satisfy 
the most ambitious cravings. The most exact- 
ing pride should have been gratified with such 
homage, nevertheless we may be allowed to 
doubt whether Petrarch's joy was really complete. 
If he had wished for fame, and obtained it, it 
was not for fame's sake itself ; it was that Laura 
should tremble with deliglit and pride in con- 
templating the laurel-crown deposited on her 
lover's brow. "Was this hope to be realised? 
Would fame obtain what had been refused to 
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love? That this thonght presented itself to 
Petrarch's luind the very moment he climbed 
the steps of the Capitol to have his name immor- 
talised may be taken for granted. Can the most 
dazzling glory set a heart at rest ^tated by 
love ? We wot not. It may prove a truce to 
suffering, but to a man, dominated by a vehe- 
ment passion, the vivats mingled with his name, 
the tributes of public admiration accorded to bis 
works, are insufficient to efface the memory of the 
beloved woman. When a woman is dethroned 
by glory from the heart of her lover, she may 
complain, be astonished, suffer from humbled 
pride ; she has, indeed, nothing to regret ; the 
heart which thus escapes was not worth keeping. 
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after his ovation at Home, Laura seems to have 
treated him with more kindness. Says Mrs. 
Dobson, in that naive and soporific production, 
which has bo long done duty as " The Life of 
Petrarch :" " Perhaps a long absence made her 
feel more sensibly that she was not indifferent to 
him ; perhaps, too, his reputation made some im- 
pression on her mind." " Perhaps" plays so great 
a part in the life of man that we are willing to be 
ruled for the nonce by the lady's supposition. 
" Petrarch," she goes on to relate, " was one day 
seated in a public place to which he knew Laura 
would come, and meditating on his nsual sub- 
ject (?) with his eyes fixed on the ground, when 
she appeared suddenly before him. As soon as 
he perceived her, he rose, and making her a low 
- how, was going to speak. She cast upon him a 
kind look, returned him the same salutation, 
and passed along, saying something he did not 
perfectly hear. These obliging manners filled 
Petrarch with extreme joy." 

The work from which I literally transcribe the 
above is called Tlie Life of Petrarch, collected 
from Memoirea pour la Vie de Petrarch. By 
Mrs. Dobaon. It bears also the superscription 
" Sixth Edition," and its year of publication is 
1805. I may, therefore, safely conclude that its 
authoress is dead. Without being in the least 
malicious or desirous of the death of any one, I 
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must confess to being glad that Mrs. Dobson is 
rot likely to be among the living. I woald not 
willingly shock the modesty or shatter the illu- 
sions of that worthy old dame, and M-hat I am 
about to write down will, I am afraid, play sad 
liavoc with the character of Laura, whom 
throughout her pages she holds up to the admi- 
ration of the reader as ... . what ? I am at a 
loss for a comparison, for the sternest and most 
virtuous matrons of biblical, Roman, and modern 
history appear as Messalinas in juxtaposition 
with the Countess de Sades. Susanna the imma- 
culate, Lucrece the chaste, Ctesar's wife herself, 
had slie remained, as her husband commanded 
her, above suspicion— which she did not — nay, 
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To as the extreme joy seems the result of these 
words which he did not perfectly hear. "We 
believe that Madame Laura had made an appoint- 
ment, aod in this belief we are strengthened by 
the burden of some of his sonnets. They point 
to a period, lasting for a day or so perhaps, in 
which he conceives the boldest hopes, happiness 
seems to be within bis grasp, but alasl these 
expectations are deceived, and be complains 
bitterly. If these complaints are serious, if their 
accompanying reproaches are not the ebullitioos 
of the poet's whimsical imagination, then our 
surmise is correct, and Laura has been betrayed 
into an imprudent promise. What had she pro- 
mised? Petrarch does not tell us in so many 
words ; but under the veil of his discreet lan- 
guage it becomes easy to guess that bo anti- 
cipates the realisation of his fondest, though 
wildest dreams; he counts the hours, and ex- 
claims : " If my blind desire do not mislead me, 
the moment of her promised pity has arrived." 
These words indicate clearly enough an assigna- 
tion which the gentle Laura, moved by second 
thoughts, does not keep, leaving Petrarch to 
kick his heels on the pavement, if pavement there 
was ; for he adds : " What cruel wind has killed 
the seed which was about to sprout and give the 
longed-for fruit? What obstacle (literally ho 
Bays, ' wall') has risen between my hand and the 
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ear ?" (blade). If this complaint is not to be 
taken in a general sense; if, instead of applying 
to a series of frustrated hopes, it alludes to a day, 
an hour, in which she promised to take pity on 
him ; if the wall risen between the hand and the 
ear has not a purely figurative meaning — a sup- 
position which from the tenor of the context we 
deny — then Laura was what from the beginning 
I have accused her of being— a coquette, a heart- 
less flirt, whose vanity was flattered, who would 
have given herself to Petrarch had it suited her 
purpose to do so. 

" Through habit does love enter the mind ; 
through habit it is forgotten. He who will be 
able to pretend that he is unhurt, will be un- 
hurt. Does she, your mistress, tell you to come 
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tion &om heaven, from mankind, and from 
every object aroand, we are well-nigh out of 
patience with him, we almost foi^t the ad- 
miration he commands as a poet ; hecanse we see 
that, like every one who is extremely miserable, 
he fancies that he has inspired all Katare with 
his own Miction. 

Contrary again to the precepts of the aathor 
of Ara Jmatoria, who says, — " Let her not 
congratulate herself so much that she can bold 
you in contempt; take conn^e, that to your 
conrage she may yield. And fly not from con- 
versation, nor let yonr door be closed ; and do 
not in tears hide your countenance in the 
shade." Petrarch, in the sulks, flies to the 
solitude of Vaoclase, which he rarely leaves, save 
to travel or pay a visit to the woman who still 
holds him speU-bonnd. 

And so pass five or on for six more years, until 
Laura dies, a victim to an epidemic which ravages 
Avignon and its vicinity. 

The object of bis passion once removed, we 
should expect Petrarch to have done with her ; 
but scarcely has the first violent grief subsided 
before he begins to torture himself anew. 
** D deair vive^ e la spertuua d morta." 

Despite the overwhelming evidence that Laura 
never loved him ; the cruel doubt, whether he 
had been mistaken continues to prey upon him. 

TOL. I. Q 
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To solve thie doubt he invokes every art, 
every stratagem that a sorcharged iroagina- 
tion can devise ; tricks that would have made 
the fortune of the modem spiritualist, if they 
had not led him to the police courts as a 
vagrant and impostor. Be it said, however, 
that to these tricks we owe the most beautii'ul, 
the gravest, and, in many opinions, the most 
perfect sonnets of the poet. Those in which 
he narrates his interview in heaven with 
Laura have a ring and style forcibly reminding 
one of the impassioned earnestness of the pro- 
phets. Still, their greatest raiaon d^efre seems 
to be an attempt to " whitewash " Laura in the 
eyes of the world, proof positive that she wanted 
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she continues, with a deep sigh, " was my heart 
separated from thine, Dor will it ever he; hut I 
moderated thy flame with my looks, for there was 
no otlier means to save us both. How many 
times have I said to myself: He loves, he bums ; 
I must avert the danger by showing him my 
face only, not the innermost of my heart. 
That is what has often driven thee backward, 
and cheeked thee as the rein to a horse that 
loses itself. A thousand times anger was in 
my face, while love consumed my heart; but 
with me desire never vanquished reason. Then 
when I saw thee conquered by grief, I softly 
lifted my eyes to thine, thus saving thy life and 
our honour. These were my arts and wiles with 
thee; one day a friendly reception, the next a 
cold one. At times I saw thine eyes so filled 
with tears that I said to myself, ' he will surely 
die if I do not come to his aid.' And I came 
to thy aid without playing false to honour. 
Often I saw thee so goaded that I said to my- 
self, 'a stronger rein is wanted here.' Thus by 
tarns, glowing and flushed, pale and ice-cold, 
now sad, then joyous, I have conducted thee 
hither safe and weU, though wearied. The sweet 
noose thou hadst round thy heart pleased me, 
and the beauteous name thou madest me with thy 
words pleased me also. With us the amoroiis 
flames were almost equal, at least, when I had 
o2 
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become aware of thiue ardour; but one showetl, 
while tbe other hid them." 

No furtlier extracts are necessary to show that 
Petrarch's passion, if passion it was, cannot be 
judged by ordinary standards. We can but come 
to one conclusion. A man of genius generally 
feels and suffers more intensely than another. 
If Petrarch's feelings and sufferings were wholly 
or in part imaginary, his poetic faculty enabled 
him to describe and bring them home to every 
reader. 

1'he twenty-six years that elapsed between 
Laura's death and his own — be was found dead 
in his library, July the 18th, 1374 — were spent 
in many noble efforts in the interests of his 
country in particular, and in the alleviation of 
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find in possession fresh and ever-renewed fuel for 
their dames. In this respect, it woold be difficult, 
impossible almost, to establish general maxims. 
We may charitably suppose that if Laura had 
yielded to her admirer, she would have beea 
loved no less faithfully, nor would the feeling 
have been of shorter duration ; for, apart from 
Petrarch's inherent nobility of character, she 
herself had something more than physical beauty 
to nourish that flame. When beauty alone 
awakens love, when yonth only inspires the 
desire, we may easily foresee that love will get 
wearied, that the desire will be extinguished the 
day beauty wwies j but when the heart and the 
intellect are captivated no less than the eyes and 
the senses, when the exchange of sentiment and 
thought, step by step with desire, develops the 
passion, the woman who yields need not fear the 
ravages of time. Her eyes may with impunity 
lose their brilliancy, she is protected ^^Dst in- 
fidelity, against desertion by the very nature of 
the passion she inspires ; time cannot attack her 
heart or intellect, which will defend her hap- 
piness much better than her beauty. If Laura 
was really such as Petrarch represents her to us j 
if she united all the precious gifts with which he 
has pleased to adorn her, she might without 
risk have defied old age and habit of possession. 
Wonld Petrarch have sung his joy as he has 
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sung his sufferings. From what we know of 
Petrarch, we may unhesitatingly answer in the 
affirmative. It has been said somewhere, that 
" If adversity elevates and tempers anew great 
souls, it abuses and enervates great minds, 
unless the heart be on a level with the in- 
tellect." Petrarch's heart was to the full as 
noble as his intellect, and to such grief may he 
fruitful, but joy inspires them equally with the 
subliraest eloquence. Gratitude offers the poet 
as many resources as lament and regret. I am 
glad to think that Petrarch would have found in 
happiness a poetic theme of inexhaustible wealth. 
Nay, more. If he had not been condemned, or 
condemned himself, to eternal lament, he perhaps 
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the laurel, have found so many admirers and 
imitators, that Salvator Bosa, in his satires, com- 
phuned that he and they 

" il Sole ban consamato." 

All this would have been different, no doubt, 
if instead of continually uttering prayers which 
were never to be granted, he could have addressed 
to the woman he loved hymns of thanks. Con- 
tentment gives the mind an instinctive clearness; 
grief, by upsetting all our faculties, drives us in 
spite of ourselves to high-flown imagery, to stilted 
and ambitious metaphors. Still, whatsoever value 
these conjectures may possess, not Petrarch's love 
but the Canzoniere, as the most perfect monument 
which human genius has erected to the expression 
of such love, must be the pedestal whereon the 
poet should be placed, and whence he should be 
seen. L amour est roripne, la cause et le but de 
tout ce quHl y a degrandy de beau, et de noble, writes 
Alphonse Karr. No one has borne greater tribute 
to this truth than the Italian poet. With him 
love is the precious metal which he' carves and 
chisels into every fantastic shape and delicious 
design; but Materiem superabat opus. As such 
the workmanship and the workman should be 
exalted above the material 
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DANTE AND BEATMOE* 

" Lwbfl m&clit den Wiirn wal 
Himmlicher — die Erde 
Zn dem nimmelreicti." 

" Le del, entre les ccean, p&r hd eeoret ponToir, 
Sdme I'intelligenoe sTant qae de ae voir; 
II prepare n bien ramant et Is mt^treese, 
Qds lew &rae, an senl nom, B*6meat et e'inUresse : 
On s'Mtime, on se oherche, on ■'aime en nn moment, 
Ce qne Ton s'etitie-dit pennade aia^ment; 
Et aaiu B'inqui6ter d'aQcunes pears frivoIeB, 
La foi Bemble conriT an derant des paroles. 
lia langne en pen de mote en expliqne beaaoonp ; 
Les jeox, plna ^loqnents, font Toir toat d'oii coup ; 
Et de qnoi qn'i I'enYi, tons lea deux nous instrtUMiit, 
Le ocBnr en entmd plus que tons lee deuz n'en diaent." 

FwtBJI COKXULLB. 

SAYS Michelet : " Society is founded apon the 
Family-Institution, and the Family-lDBti- 
tution upon Love, hence Love precedes alL" 
At the first blush the theory seems sound 

* In due chronological ordeT this eeeaj skould hare preceded 
that on "Fetnrcb and Lanra;" their poaitioni were rerened, 
'n order that it might form one of a trilogj, a plan afterwards 
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enough. Unfortunately the Family- Inslitution, 
even nowadays, ditlers niateriaJly in various 
countries. It is not the same in the Kast as 
in the West. But when the world was 
younger, though Society was founded upon the 
raraily-Institution, the latter was certainly not 
founded, upon Love. For a wise purpose, doubt- 
less, the Creator has implanted in every sentient 
being an attraction towards the other sck ; but 
it would be folly to maintain that this attraction 
was at the outset accompanied by the exalting, 
refining, and softening influences which alone 
deserve the name of love. Where such love 
leads to marriage there, and there only, the 
French philosopher's hypothesis becomes correct. 
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supposes the influence of the woman on the 
roan, the same as that of the man on the woman; 
this influence again presupposes a sentiment 
which created that influence and invested it 
with a peculiar character; that sentiment is 
Love. 

Love such as this, in which the woman plays 
an equal rdle with the man, in which she is his 
guide towards everything good and beautiful, 
did not exist among the ancients. With the ex- 
ception of one solitary instance — the courtship of 
Ulysses and Penelope — we meet nowhere with the 
poetical figure of the sweetheart in their literature. 
"Where the Greeks treat of courtship, as in their 
idylls, we instinctively feel that it is the aspira- 
tion of the poet towards the pure and innocent 
rather than a picture of the reality. Every now 
and then a trait is revealed telling us "That 
those shepherds and shepherdesses who have 
betaken themselves to the country and put on 
the garb of rustics, are city ladies and gentle- 
men." Instead of the nectar they would have 
us taste in the kisses of their inamorata, we 
seem to feel as if we had been saluting a dummy 
in a hairdresser's shop. The stickiness of the 
wax and cosmetics adheres to our lips. 

Woman fills too anomalous a position in the 
first pages of the world's annals to obtain a 
lasting influence for good on man. She is revered 
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and despised at the same time. She is treated 
as a superior being in one moment, as the most 
debased in the next. The Hebrew legislator 
thinks her not worthy to work at the ornaments 
of the priests for the sanctuary ; she may break 
her oath, if her father or husband tell her so, it 
is tantamount to saying that she has no con- 
science or Boul ; yet this same legislator recog- 
nises in her a gift the most sublime in human 
nature, nay, surpassing human nature : the gift 
of propiiecy. 

The Greeks went farther still in their contra- 
dictions. They disputed in woman what is ber 
very essence — Love. They attributed to woman 
divine wisdom, and yet Plutarch makes one of 
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is called Urania ; the other, earthly and popular, 
who is called Polymnia. The first presides at 
all pure affections, the second fans into flame 
the grosser ones." 

These words place us in the very heart of the 
debate. Here we have the personage of the 
mistress, the beloved woman, showing herself 
under two different aspects. These two repre- 
sentatives of Venus are the body and the soul ; 
the woman angel or demon. Love beneficent or 
Love the temptress, and the struggle between 
these two divinities here on earth becomes the 
history of woman, embodied in turns by Urania or 
Polymnia, by the sweetheart or by the courtesan. 

Memory easily reverts to the admirable hymns 
of Plato in honour of the celestial Venus. For 
the first time was shown to men, in the words 
of Socrates' disciple, the hitherto unknown 
picture of Love as an educating and moralising 
agent; for the first time, patriotism, genius, 
virtue were presented to the world as the 
glorious offspring of Love ; and so well did the 
poet-philosopher animate his own life with the 
new doctrine, that grateful posterity called this 
love by his name. No man, before or after him, 
had the singular felicity of discovering one of the 
feelings of humanity, and to serve it as sponsor, 
we might say as a father. Yet, by a strange 
inconsistency, Plato, after having instituted the 
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cultus, overlooked or forgot its prieatesaes; woman 
was declared unworthy to prostrate herself before 
the altar of Platonic love, or, at least, to serve it 
in a sacerdotal capacity ; to her were reserved 
the base and grosser feelings of the terrestrial 
Venus. Urania was to be worshipped solely by 
men, only they were her fit subjects. Love 
existed in Greece, the sweetheart, the beloved 
woman did not exist, the wife was the courtesan 
legalized. 

At Rome the scene changes, but woman's role 
becomes not more elevated. The cultus of the 
ideal love of Plato disappears, but the worship ot 
the beloved woman as a power for good enters 
not upon the scene as yet. There is an inter- 
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senmal, volaptaous, and greedy being, with a 
piece of marble as beautiful as her face instead of a 
heart, with a brain and body on fire, with a front 
brazen and haughty ; she is the hencbworaan of 
YenuB when that goddess starts on a marauding 
expedition ; she is the marckande d'amoura, and a 
cheat at that, though careful not to be cheated, 
for with her — 



Well knew TibuUus this, though be tried 
to hoodwink himself once into the contrary 
belief— 

" SH mibi paapertas t«cniii, jacnnda N«era ; 
At Bine te, xe^m mnnera nulla vollo." 

The lady thought different, for it appears that 
she politely told him to go ; and then he ex- 
claims, " Oh 1 not to suffer what I suffer I would 
consent to be a stone on an icy mountain, a rock 
incessantly beaten by the r^ng billows of the 
. ocean. Bitter is the day to me, bitterer still 
the night ; every moment of my life is steeped 
in gall. Of what use is to me Apollo's inspira- 
tionP" Madame had claimed her t/Mhonorarium; 
^er palm had hollowed itself, in order to hold more 
money. " Leave me. Muses, if you are useless to 
roy love, I cultivate yon not to sing the re- 
volving of the stars ; my verses are meant to 
gain an easier access to my mistress. Gold is 
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what I want, and wliat T must have, even at the 
price of crime or murder, so that I may not be 
left to expire before a closed door. I will go 
and snatch the oSerings suspended in the temples 
of the gods, and commence by that of Venus. 
The creative power that gave a rapacious woman 
beauty has made of love an infamous god." 

This cry of so-called love is nothing less than 
a malediction; the hymn is an anathema. 
Woman's empire shows all-powerful, but cursed. 
Love like this is a blight. It wanted a new 
religion, nay, a new world, to teach modern 
nations to look upon, to imagine, and to recog- 
nise, the beloved one as a benefactress, not as an 
evil genius. 
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passion itself is accounted as a claim if not as a 
motive for pardon. Henceforth a new feeling 
springs np in the world generally, but especially 
in woman's breast — the love of God. This is 
not blasphemy, but sound truth. The Hebrew 
woman trembled before Jehovah; her Indian 
sister hid her face from Vishnu ; the Greeks and 
Romans bowed their heads in fear at Jupiter's 
thunder-claps, but the Christian woman learned 
to love Jesus, and through Him, God. Open 
the pages of the Gospel of St. Luke, and we 
find woman mixed everywhere with the lifie and 
death of Christ. Scarcely has He emerged from 
His obscurity than she feels in Him what she 
blindly sought before, a sympathetic and loving 
counsellor, who knows her foibles, and is ready 
to lead her, even through them, to a higher 
destiny. Martha nurses and ministers t,o Him ; 
Mary lies at His feet and loves Him ; while from 
His lips fall the angelic and profound words, 
" Mary has chosen the better part, and this part 
shall not be taken from her." It is a woman 
who, in the midst of the sermon, cries, with 
impassioned tenderness, " Blessed be the womb 
that bore thee, the breast that suckled thee." 
It is again woman who, af^er His descent to the 
tomb, comes to look where He is buried, and 
prepares aromatic compounds and perfumes to 
embalm Him. Has He not absolved her adal- 
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terous sister, raised up Magdalen dissolved in 
tears, conversed with the Egyptian courtes;iii ? 
TVIien therefore, on the third day, Mary Mag- 
dalen comes to the grave with the Apostles, and 
they, finding the body has been removed, go 
their way, she remains. She remains and weeps, 
bends over the empty space and weeps again. 
The angels ask the reason of her tears " I 
weep because they have tnken from me «/^ Zord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him." 
" M^ Lord." It is the beginning of woman's 
moral emancipation ; she knows that henceforth, 
however brutal her husband. He watches over 
her, for she sorely needs a defender for many 
centuries to come, even against the fathers of the 
Church, who fulniiniite against her. who would 
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also creates an ideal love, which should be called 
Dantesque love, the same as we speak of Platonic 
love. 

He gives to the world the Divine Coniedtf, in 
which he represents a sinner saved by his love ; 
a life of disorder purified by a memory and a 
regret. Dante had scarcely reached manhood 
when Beatrice was taken away from this earth. 
For a long while this chaste and tender recollec- 
tion sufficed to keep from his soul, tenanted by 
her image, all evil passion. The ardour of his 
senses gets the upper hand, however, and leads 
Alighieri from one dissolute course on to another, 
but in the midst of the road of life {nd mezzo 
camvtin del vita) he feels himself, like St. Augus- 
tine, disgusted with this impure existence, and 
before him rises anew, like a guiding star, the 
recollection of his first love. Beatrice, who 
watches him &om beyond the skies — who reads 
his inmost soul, conceives the design of saving 
him. How P By an idea as charming as pro- 
found J by his own poetical genius. Descending 
from her heavenly home to where the pagans 
dwell after death, she goes in search of Virgil. 
Thus she addresses him — 

"Oconrtoons shade of Uantn&I thoa wboM bme 
Yet livefl, and ahall live long aa nature laiU I 
A friend not of mj fortune but myself^ 
On the wide desert in his road has met 
Hindnnoe eu great, that he thmogh fear hu tani'd. 
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Now Dioch I dread leat he past help have Btmj'd, 

And I be ris'n too late for hia relief. 

From what in heaven of him I heard. Speed now, 

And by thy eloquent peTBuaaive tongue. 

And by all meana for hia deliverance meet 

Ajsist him. So to me will comfort apriog.'' 

Thus Beatrice leaves Virgil, intimating that | 
she thinks it better that he should conduct [ 
Bante, in order that his sinning soul might be | 
purified by passing through the various circles ( 
of hell. 

Even in this departure of Beatrice, trusting^ | 
the Matituan poet with this guidance instead of " 
undertaking it herself, Dante's love shines forth. 
He is reluctant, as it were, to make her celestial 
presence mingle any longer with the guilty 
troops ; when, however, he feels his courage 
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but ia a queenly aud austere attitude, speakiug 
as oue who 

" Eeepetli back 

The bitterest sajing, to conolade the ipeech," 

interrogates him. 

..." Wbat] and haat thou deign'd at laat 
Approach the mODntaio ? Knewest not, O man I 
Thjr happineas is hereP" 

The angels interpose for the guilty one by a 
touching hymn, but she, with pity pervading her 
bitterness!, interrupts the choir — telling them not 
to intercede for him ; God had created him so pure, 
" so gifted virtually, that in him all better habits 
wondrously had thrived." For a long while I 
sustained him by my looks and youthful eyes, 
and " led him by their light in upright walking ;" 
but scarcely had " I changed my mortal for im- 
mortal" than " he left me, and gave himself to 
others. . . . Such depth he fell that all device 
wa.s short of his preserving, save that he should 
view the children of perdition." Dante not an- 
swering, she adds, with increased vehemence, 
" Say then, if this be true. A charge so grie- 
vous needs thine own avowal." On his scarcely 
audible "yes," and after many more scathing 
reproaches, their voyage through the remaining 
circle of purgatory and towards paradise begins, 
until they arrive before the throne of Christ, 
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■where with a "Thou art redeemed," Beatrice 
' leaves to resume her place in the third circle, 
when Dante takes a sublime adieu, telling 
her that henceforth earth has no temptations 
which can conquer the pure image enshrined in 
his heart, and by which safeguard he eventually 
hopes to join her. 

Sucli is the divine model of woman and her 
influence which Dante posted at the gates of 
modern civilisation. 

The world stood astounded, as might a 
Comanche or Sioux on beholding for the first 
time in a mirror the noble proportions of his 
own figure. For ages it had been possessed of a 
charm, which, like the lamp in the fairy tale, no 
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nard de Ventadour, "I love so much." Love 
was transmuted into genius. 

" There are men," he exclaims once more, 
"who, when they meet with a fortunate love 
adventure, become the prouder and the more 
savage ; I, when God sends me a look from my 
lady-love, feel all the more tender to those whom 
I already loved." Love becomes the source of 
all other affections. 

"What prodigies I'd accomplish," cries 
Guillaume de Saint-Dizier, " if she would but 
grant me one of the hairs that fall on her cloak ; 
one of the threads that compose her glove!" 
Love became heroism. 

" I was a poor knight,"' sings Eaimbaud de 
Vaqueiras, " and now I am a rich seigneur ; we 
have conquered the kingdom of Thessalonica, 
but I felt myself much more powerful when I 
loved and was beloved in return." Love created 
the ambition for grand and daring deeds, and 
remained in its pristine vigour when the ambition 
had vanished. 

The empire of the lady-love swayed almost 
every action in life. Judges of their cavaliers' 
actions, arbiters of their thoughts, counsellors, 
woman really seemed the creator of man. The 
troubadour called his lady mon seigneur. The 
legend of Pygmalion was reversed. 

Until now, however, this life, like all other. 
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had been mortal. To Beatrice it was given to 
prolong it beyond this sphere eternally. Until 
now, obstacles difficult to stirmount bad invested 
Love with a warm and almoi^t frenzied devotion. 
Diinte's love, non-consummated, exalted his 
imagination, and led him from the nadir of 
despair to the zenith of bliss. 

» * • « » 

"There is not," says Mr. Theodore Martin,* 
"in literature a more remarkable contribution to 
the personal history of a great man than the 
Vi/a Nuova of Dante, It is a chronicle equally 
minute in analysis, and admirable in expression, 
of emotions the rao,st profound, a record of real 
life, to which there is nothing superior in 
romance." He might have said more. Romance, 
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history ; we turn to it because it touches the 
inmost chords of our better nature; in it is 
embodied the essence of all that is humanely 
good and perfect. Imogen, Desdemona, Juliet, 
have the power to move us, but they move us in 
a different way ; we are ever conscious that they 
were but the emanations of the poet's brain, 
shaped after a more or less beautiful and good 
reality ; but here we have the reality itself, a 
woman of flesh and blood, kindling and sustain- 
ing within a man the ambition of consecrating 
his genius to her honour, capable of lifting him 
by the memory of her goodness from the slough 
of despond in which he had sunk, cheering him 
through exile, poverty, and desolation. 

Of the beautiful love-story itself we know 
little, and this little less from direct evidence than 
from inference. That Beatrice existed, and was 
not merely an allegorical phantom of the poet's 
fancy, there can be no doubt. Gifted as was 
Dante with poetical invention, a perusal of his 
masterpiece will at once lead us to the con- 
clusion that his was rather the invention of com- 
parison than that of creating. There is nothing 
vague about his figures, they are all taken from 
history, clothed by his own hands, endowed with 
attributes — overcharged, perhaps, but founded on 
facts. Why among all this reality should he 
have introduced one chimera? This much for 
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the Divine Comedy. But the VUa Naova con- 
firms the theory still more. It is not a novel, 
either in conception or construction ; it is an 
eveotiu his life, or rather part of it, psychologi- 
cally treated and most soberly told. 

Wlien a boy of nine, Dante meets with 
Beatrice, a girl of eight, much in the manner in 
which Boccaccio, some eighty years later, de- 
Bcribed this meeting. " It was the custom," he 
says, "in our city for both men and women, when 
tlie pleasant time of spring came round, to 
form social gatherings in their own quarters of 
the city for the purpose of merry-making. In 
this way Foico Portinari, a citizen of mark, had, 
amongst others, collected his neighbours at liia 
house upon the first of May, for pastime and 
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cident, said of himself, — Incipit Vita Nuova. 
" Behold a god stronger than I, who cometh to 
triumph over me." The god stronger than he 
was Love, coming to him like Shakspeare's Pity 
in the guise of a child. From that time forth 
Beatrice's image held possession of the boy's 
soul — nay, she herself was his soul. 

** Never did sculptor's dream unfold, 
A form which marble doth not hold 
In its white block," 

sings Michael-Angelo ; and to the sculptor who 
cannot carve — there are many such, greater 
artists than those that can — the soul stands 
instead of the marble ; he fashions his ideal out 
of his more plastic inner consciousness. Many 
will think that a boy of nine could not create an 
image ; in this they are mistaken ; the child has 
greater faculties of conception than the poet ; the 
latter to become such must first of all become a 
child. Poetic perfection reaches highest in un- 
tutored societies ; the direct road to the mind is 
not hedged in and obstructed by the sentinels of 
fact and learning, who will let no intruder pass 
save he be clothed in the orthodox uniform. 

Be this as it may, Dante fell there and then in 
love with Beatrice and for ever. His biographers 
agree in telUng us that he did not meet with her 
again so as to interchange greetings, until nine 
years afterwards, though he frequently seized the 
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o[;[jortuiiity of seeing and being seen by tha 
budding girl. We are not told the reasuii of liiis 
estrangement between the two young pL'ople, 
We know from trustworthy sources that " the 
Alighieri and the Portinari lived not more than 
fifty yards apart." "Why," asks Mr. Martin, 
" having met in the first instance) did no com- 
munication of any kind pass between Dante and 
Beatrice for the nest nine years ? Was it that 
in these stormy times Rome sudden alienation 
between their parents had kept them apart? But 
for the existence of some such reason it is scarcely 
credible that Dante should not in so long an 
interval have found an opportunity of directly 
declaring his attachment. For it is hard to 
imagine him as a mere love-sick dreamer. Dining. 
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lore ill its origin and early stages was manifestly 
DO mere Platonism. It was the united devotion 
of heart, soul, and senses concentrated on one 
object, and ambitious of obtaining it for their 
own. It is impossible to read his poems of 
this period without coming to this coDcIusiou. 
Tremblingly and reverently, no doubt, he loved 
Beatrice from first to last, as a noble nature 
always will love the woman worthy of its regard. 
But he loved her as a man loves, and with the 
passion that naturally perseveres to the posses- 
sion of its mistress. 

" Wliy his love was unsuccessful is a mystery 
on which Dante throws no light, and as to which 
no satisfactory explanation has hitherto been 
8U^est«d. A straitened fortune on his side 
has most commonly been supposed to have been 
the cause." 

Thus far Mr. Martin, in his briUiant intro- 
ductory review. To us, with all respect due to so 
sterling a linguist and clever an essayist, it seems 
that Dante's own words have been uninten- 
tionally misunderstood by his commentator. 
Our limited knowledge of Italian — a made-dish 
of scraps of French and bones of Latin, flavoured 
by the economic sauce piquante of perseverance, 
and shaped into a presentable mould of self- 
instruction — has enabled us to look at the original, 
and convinced ns that the flaw does not lie in 
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Jlr. Martin's translation of the Fila Nuova. 
Kotliiog could Lave been more faithfully ren- 
dered in spirit as well as letter. At the same 
time we fancy that we can discern a different 
moaning in Dante's account of the intervening 
nine years, during which he is supposed not to 
have had speech with Beatrice, a meaning 
strengthened by a late publication.* 

" Oftentimes he (Dante's love) enjoined me to 
obtuin a sight of this young angel, wherefore did 
I during my boyish years frequently go in quest 
of her, and I beheld in her a demeanour so praise- 
worthy and so noble. . . ." It is evident that 
this f^oing "in quest of her" must have been to 
her house, or else how could lie have " beheld 
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Young Alighieri had been allowed the run of 
Portinari's house up to a certain period. But 
Master Folco was blessed with a wife, descended 
from one of the noblest families of Florence, who 
could not have failed to perceive the growing 
attachment between the young couple, and this, 
no doubt, led to a suspension of the young poet's 
visits. Meanwhile Dante, unable to communi- 
cate personally with her whom he loved, took, as 
a mere blind, to writing verses in praise of one of 
Beatrice's friends, which may have deceived every 
one but Beatrice herself Her parents might 
credit the deception, but she herself understood 
the import of the lines too well. Leonora, the 
pretended object of the effusion, was probably a 
postilion d'aviour between the young couple, and 
the fervour of the sonnet at her departure 
was not inspired by her absence, but becaase 
it closed the only channel of communication. 
" Love's witchcraft is a quick interpreter, and the 
di5;guise that hid the true meaning from others 
did not veil it from folco 's lovely daughter." 

Beatrice had seen the verses. Some ^ood- 
natured friend, her own mother probably, bad 
shown them to her, and the maiden led away at 
first by a jealous suspicion, had passed the young 
poet in the street without notice. This coolness 
did not last many days. Says Mr. Boxbarghe. 
after describing Beatrice's doubt as to her lover's 
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fidelity, — -"That evening, at the Ave Maria of 
San Martino, amid the vesper music, her holy 
thoughts effaced the earth, its tmuhles and cares, 
but afterwards as the folks passed out a steadfast 
gaze met hers with deference, and was rewarded ; 
for, spite of being fenced round by duenna and 
nurse, she ventured a happy smile that fell like 
blessed balm on the heart of her childhood's 
friend." 

Tiiis passage seems to explain the following, 
upon which has been based the supposition of 
Dante not having spoken to Beatrice for nine 
years. "When so many days had passed away, 
after the vision of that most noble lady as made 
Qpthe exact measure of nine years, on the last of 
these davs she was once mure revealed to me. 
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on that reiy day also invest it with a tenfold 
holiness P 

As for this love not leading to marriage, we 
think there is no mystery, though Dante himself 
may not have been aware of the reason. We 
hare already intimated that Beatrice's mother, a 
Caponsachi, was not only haughty, but most 
unlikely to give her daughter to a poor man, and 
that Dante was poor is suSSciently proved in 
Fraticelli's biography. 

Id such a mind as Dante's, highly gifted and 
therefore more easily impressed by pain or 
pleasure, love grows with the growth of mind 
and raises the beloved iuto an ideal and divinity. 
Though hidden from the world's eye, it almost 
became a delirium. 

With such a nature as Beatrice's, love must 
have been of a different kind, earnest and true, 
bnt quiet and serene. Without having ever 
taken herself to task, she knew, and had always 
known, that Dante, loved her, though she had 
never revealed the knowledge to any one, save 
to her friend Leonora ; if she had, matters might 
have turned out differently. 

It appears that for Dante and Beatrice there 
came no meeting, not even so brief an oppor- 
tunity of seeing each other as had occurred at 
the church of San Martino. At home the 
mother's ambitious heart was planning for the 
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daughter ; when abroad the duenna had stricter 
orders than ever to watch the young girl. She 
heard of her lover from her brothers, who were 
often with him, for they were friends, but for the 
rest there was no intercourse. " Detrimental" 
was a fact long before the nineteenth century ; 
mothers had coined it into a reproach for younger 
sons and dowerless maidens, and though the 
proud Signora Portinari often quoted Dante as a 
true patrician, she took care to keep him 
separated from Beatrice. 

For Beatrice, though as yet she knew it not, 
was betrothed to one Simone dei Bardi, a rich 
merchant's son, as uninteresting as his own 
ledgers, and tbrice as old as his intended bride. 
The match had been arranged by the mother. 
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and tra£Bc, that made a wreck of his young life, 
and drove him into dark and hopeless misery. 

But he was of the oak, not of the willow, and 
as the storm passed without breaking him, his 
head reared itself proudly as ever. Disturbances, 
political and religious, in which rightly or 
wrongly he was accused of being implicated, were 
coming apace on his native town. He himself 
was full of trouble. There had come in his life 
a turning-point, when, after living as a man 
among men, he was brought to confess himself 
little stronger than a child. His love for 
Beatrice had come to naught ; and besides this 
his life was in danger'(being suspected of heresy), 
should he stay in Florence. His Irienda urged 
him to depart, to repair to Bologna, where he 
would find shelter and safety. Still he lingered, 
hoping against hope for a glance of Beatrice. 
On his errands to and fro he wotdd contrive to 
pass the Portinari dwelling, and look into the 
Portinari porch with its red lions beside the 
golden gate-door on the shield. He would peer 
into every nook and comer, no one was to 
be seen, nothing but walls and windows, the 
latter untenanted. His were truly a bleeding 
heart and a crushed spirit, crushed, yet not 
broken. Wise counsel, however, prevailed at 
last, and he left the spot where he had been 80 
happy. 
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" His remembrance lay 
In Egypt with hia joy." 

The memory of his grief went with him — 

" Riding along the heaten way. 
Love ia not loat to me for aye 
I joamey, bnt he hannta me atill 
And followH, go wbere'er I will 
With bitter sighs, and aching smart 
^ He mlea my mind, and rends my heart; 
Oh Love ! of my sad heart the lord. 
Tell her bow truly she's adored ; 
And grant, that, thoogh I ride away 
She be not lost to me tor aye !" 

At Bologna Dante stayed for some considerable 
time studying, cheered, perhaps, by the recol- 
lection of her whom he loved. 

" Haply I think of thee, and then my atate, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
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we may conclude that an understanding was 
come to between them which in some measure 
soothed his heart, if it did not satisfy it, by 
leading him to believe that he held no un- 
honoured niche in " that temple, her fair mind." 
When and where was that understanding 
arrived at? History scarcely informs us. but 
Mr. Lothian's work, abeady alluded to, professes 
to give the exact time, and though no authority 
is given for one of its most poetical chapters, 
the author is throughout so painstaking in all 
matters of detail that we are inclined to iske the 
unsupported assertion on trust for the nonce. 
According to him, an interview took place be- 
tween the lovers shortly before Beatrice's mar- 
riage, when " the pent-up heart of the poet swept 
down the barriers within which it had so long 
struggled, and — 

" Caught up the whole of love, and uttered ii^ 
Then bade adieu for ever" — 

if not to Beatrice, yet to all these words which 
it was no longer meet should be spoken to ** the 
promised wife of another." 

This other, the reader knows, was Messere 
Simone dei Bardi, one of, if not the, wealthiest 
banker in Florence — ^no doubt considered "a 
good match'' at that time, as probably he would 
be regarded nowadays. What an eloquent term 
is this, " a good match !" — ^how dearly beloved by 
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modern parents ! — for it means so much. H 
may signify one thing or the other ; as a rulSi' 
howtiver, it means an association of two beings 
for tlie struggle of supremacy in some accom- 
plishment, in which the weaker goes to the wall. 
Especially where marriage is concerned, it is 
susceptive of manifold interpretation. "Were 
Beatrice's feelings and inclinations consulted in 
this the most important step of her life ? We 
think not. It has taken six thousand years or 
more of intellectual and moral contest for woman 
to obtain the right of having a voice in the 
decision of her own affairs. In the thirteenth 
century this right was scarcely acknowledged. 
We also have changed all this, though in a mor& 
ingenious way than Sganarelle's. We have 
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back ; however, he was there, and the father at 
least could judge. The proceeding was capable 
of further improvement, and mythology shows 
how it is accomplished with the fifty daughters of 
Danaiis, who are married twice. The first time 
they are drawn for as objects in a lottery ; the 
second they are awarded as prizes in a kind of 
tournament. 

Elsewhere beauty disputes with valour for the 
prize. Among the Semnites, the young man 
adjudged by public vote to be the handsomest 
chooses from among the assembled girls her 
whom he likes best. The next in beauty selects 
after him, and so on tiU the girls are dis- 
posed of. 

Montesquieu, philosophy's clown, who quotes 
this as a fact, is loud in praise of the custom. 
The injury to woman is utterly disregarded in 
view of the advantage accruing to man. " Where 
could we find a more beautiful institution ?'' he 
exclaims, in all earnestness. 

Beading his comments, one might fancy him: 
self a Kip Van Winkle, who, having gone to 
sleep in the nineteenth century, had, by a curious 
reversal of time, awoke four centuries before our 
own era, when Herodotus lived and wrote. 

Match-making mothers, who like not cleve 
novelists that whisper heretical doctrines 
anent their freedom into your daughters 
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cars by means of brilliant tales, I am not one of 
tbem. I am come to assist you in the sale of 
these daughters' bodies and sonls by supplying 
you with a precedent in justification. Mine is the 

" Bleat paper-credit 1 last and beat supply I 
That lenda corruption higher winga to fly." 

"When again you are accused of bai-tering a 
woman's happiness for gold point to this. 

" The most wise of all (their laws) is, in my 
opinion, that one which is likewise practised 
among the Veneti, a people of Illyria. In each 
burgh those who had marriageable daughters 
brought them every year to a certain place, 
where a great many men assembled round them. 
A public crier put them up for auction, and dis- 
posed of them all, one after the other. He began 
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one who would marry her on this condition, and 
knocking her down to him that gave the promise. 
Thus the moneys accruing from the sale of the 
handsome went to marry the ugly and deformed. 
A father was not allowed to choose a husband 
for his daughter, and he who had purchased a 
girl could not take her away before he had given 
guarantees to marry her. When these securities 
were found, he conducted her to his home. J£ 
the terms could not be agreed upon, the law pro- 
vided for the return of the money. It was also 
allowed for the inhabitants of other burghs to 
come to this sale to buy girls. 

"This law, so wisely established, ^a?«fe«ofo«yer,* 
since then they have devised different means to 
prevent the ill-treatment of their daughters and 
their removal to other towns. Since Babylon 
has been taken, and the Babylonians, oppressed 
by their enemies, have lost all their property — 
there is not one amongst the people, who, finding 
himself in reduced circumstances, does not pros- 
titute his daughter for money." (Herodotus, 
Clio, cxcvi.) 

In Greece, while the father was alive he mar- 
ried his daughter without the latter being able 

* With permission of Professor Lankester and others, we 
intend, next season, to take Herodotus' ghost to Botten Bow, 
«nd kindred places of amusement, and especially to the paj- 
office, St. Greorge's, Hanover Square. 
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to oppose his will. If, in default of a male 
child, the paternal inheritance reverted to her, 
she took the name of ini\K-npoq, attached to 
the inheritance, dependent on the inheritance, 
In fact, her fate became indissolubly bound up 
with the vicissitudes of the succession ; every 
Athenian orphan girl belonged by right to him 
who would have inherited her father's property, 
hLid she not been in existence ; she was the pro- 
perty of this relative, and if there were several of 
the same degree, she was bound to marry the 
eldest. If married before her father's death, and 
with his consent — even if a mother— the heir 
had the right to take her away from her husband 
and children, and to make her his wife. 

One sole escention limited this ininuitv. If 
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might have learned to love, and to whom she had 
borne children.* 

Now and then the young girl's rfevolt at such 
tyranny — as Halgerda's in the Scandinavian 
Sayasf — ^resulted in a bloody tragedy. 

Under the feudal regime, or where the Church 
had ftiU power — as in the case of Beatrice — ^the 
oppression became worse. It wanted three con-. 
Bents. The father's, the seignior's, and the king's, 
or else the ecclesiastical chiefs. In some parts 
there was something more terrible behind, the 
droit du %eigneuT^ which is no exaggeration or even 
&ble. The facts relating to such have been too 
clearly established. 

This, wanting in many curious details, is a 
narrative of the past. Let us, before resuming 
our story, cast a glance at the present. 

Two beings are to be united. This union has 
for principal object the fusion of their hearts and 
existences; it is an indissoluble partnership, bear- 
ing upon every moment of their lives. What 
would seem to be the first duty of parents in these 
circumstances ? To ask each of these two beings, 
" do you consent to live united ?" Instead of 
which, what do we find ? 

Enter a church to witness a wedding, what 
thought rises uppermost at beholding these 

• See the " Law of the Twelve Tables," and Plautus' " SKc^w.** 
t " Niels-Saga." Chapters 9, 10, and following. 
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two advancing towards ttie altar ? Will they 
make or mar each other. The Indian law in her 
poetic phraseology, says : " A drop of salt-water 
falling into glass of sweet water gives it a savour 
of salt; a river falling into the ocean, becomes 
ocean herself; woman in marrying a roan, becomes 
his very image." How far do our modem laws 
go in seeing that this entire absorption of the 
woman in man shall be voluntary? Do girls 
marry nowadays, or are they simply being 
married. 

From outward circumstances alone we 
shall scarcely be able to determine the ques- 
tion. The girl herself signs the contract, no 
magistrate or priest will consecrate her union 
.>«ipsa »>.« ,i;ct;n-+w Qov "T w;ii " a -'-n^" 
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facts, and look into the inmost recesses of the 
heart, and then ask ourselves whether the reali- 
sation of marriage is in accordance with the legi- 
timate power the girl should possess over herself. 

What should, or does constitute marriage in 
our times ? 

We have already said it once. The union of 
two free beings associating for mutual perfection 
through love. 

This definition supposes the co-operation of 
two wills ; first and foremost, that of the girl — 
but as the illusions of youth and passion might 
lead her astray from the supreme aim of conjugal 
union, common sense and experience have estab- 
lished above her power, a power relative but sacred, 
confining itself to the duty of enlightening and 
watching, a power strong only by virtue of the 
authority derived from reason, discretion, and 
tenderness, the power of the parent. 

These two powers operate by opposite means 
and opposite points. 

One, that of the girl, considers above all the 
present ; the other, the parents', looks to the 
future. 

Sympathy fancied or real, repulsion instinctive 
or imaginary, arc the mainsprings of the first. 

Vigilance, comparative and modified distrust,, 
acute criticism are the duties of the second. 

The one occupies itself chiefly with the 
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spiritual concomitant of marriage, the fusion of 
two souls. 

The other looks to the material and accessory 
but important, circumstances, the wealth, the 
birth, and position of the contracting parties. 
In sliort — the girl chooses, the parents consent ; 
or better still, the girl chooses, the parents help 
her to choose. 

The plan thus laid out, which becomes the 
parents' ro'/c ? First of all, to exclude from their 
homes every man whose character makes him 
unworthy of their child ; secondly, to gather 
around her, if possible, several men, different in 
position, but equal in their love for work, by 
which we all must live, and by the honesty by 
which we live worthily. After that they must 
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promptings of her tenderness, and from this 
mutual confidence there shall be bom a resolu- 
tion, faulty more or less as all human resolutions 
must be, but deserving heaven's blessings because 
it shall be based on the love of that which is 
good, and on the simplicity of the heart. 

Sceptics will answer that this is an impossible 
ideal. A reason the more to try its accomplish- 
ment. Man can only attain perfection by con- 
stantly placing before himself an ideal; its 
pursuit, however little successful, will at least 
lead him into the way of perfectibility. 

We can but confess that the world offers us a 
different picture. 

" I am going to marry my girll^ is the term 
employed by most parents, and the term explains 
the whole affair. Under the pretence that the 
girl or the young man or both are too young to 
judge for themselves, they too often substitute 
their interests and vanity to the interest of their 
children. The light literature of a country is in 
many respects her social history. Consult this 
light literature in England, and you will find 
that it teems with situations and episodes in 
which the opposition or tyranny of the parents 
supplies the chief pivot. One young girl must 
marry a title, another a million. Each class, 
egotistically restricting itself within itself, will 
not allow its sympathies to travel beyond the 
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narrow circle, and in that circle the choice is 
determined by petty vanities and absurd pre- 
tensions. These classes define love as Bossuet 
defined the Greek mytholoijy. " Everything in 
it is a god, except God himself." Everything is 
love, except love itself. A young girl was 
lamenting on the breast of her mother the 
ugliness of her betrothed. " I confess you are 
right," answered the mother, "hut in this union 
everything is so suitable except your husband." 
And the mother persisted, and the child jrielded, 
and the world swore that she had consented 
because she said Yes. 

A ridiculous raasim serves as an excuse. 
"A man is always well enough." For others, 
perliaps; for his wife, No. "A man has the 
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" La cause de I' amour," says Pascal, " est uq 
je ne sais quoi, et les efiets en soot incroyables. 
Ce je ne sais qaoi, si peu de chose, qu'on ne 
saurait le connaitre, remue toute la terre, les 
princes, les armees, le monde entier ; si le nez de 
Cleopatra eftt Hi plus court, toute la face du 
globe aurait changd." 

This, " I know not what," of the French divine 
is at once the most powerful and the most power- 
less something in this world. It changes a Bottom 
into an Adonis, a Caliban into an Apollo, a 
Sycorax into a Venus. '* No man is great to 
his valet de chambre" no man is little to the 
woman who loves him. She prefers him to the 
gods. 

*' In the kingdom of Nishadadda ruled a young 
man of the name of Nala. He was a lion among 
men. In an adjacent kingdom, under her 
father's care, grew up tranquilly, in the midst 
of a hundred young companions, the beauteous 
Damayanti. Like a flash of lightning standing 
ont from a pure and cloudless sky she shone 
among this charming group. Damayanti be- 
longed not to the sacerdotal caste ; a daughter of 
kings, she sprang from that warlike race which 
the Brahmins and the law of Meno have suc- 
ceeded in destroying ; a race whose most xacred 
prerogatives preserved to the young girl the 
right of choosing her husband. Meanwhile 
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Damjiyaiiti's companions were for ever lauding 
Nalii's beauty ; and Nala found Damayauti's 
name always on the lips of his associates. Moved 
by this constant praise he loved the princess. 
One day hunting in the forest he fell in with a 
flock of wild swans. Starting at their pursuit 
he left his suite far behind, and found himself 
alone at last with one of the silver-winged birds, 
tbiit said, ' Spare me, prince, that I may sing 
thy praises in Damiiyanti's ears, so that she 
love none but thee.' The prince held his hand, 
the bird, taking wing, rejoined its brethren, and 
with them alighted amidst the young maidens at 
Diimayanti's court. Inciting the princess to its 
pursuit as it had incited Nala, the swan led her 
awuy from the group, then addressed her, '0 
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to bis coart all that the adjacent kingdoms could 
muster in princes, &,nied for their beauty and 
valour, for his daughter to choose from. Among 
the guests is Nala. At his sight the maiden 
shudders and fixes for three days hence the 
solemn moment, when in accordance with the 
prerogatives of her caste, she shall descend from 
her throne to place her hand in the hand of him 
whom she loves. The day comes, bat with it a 
strange event overthrowing the hopes of the 
lovers. Four demi-gods have become enamoured 
of Damayanti. To deceive her they assume the 
features, body, and garb of Nala, and enter with 
him into the hall, their brows encircled like his 
with flowers. One would say five celestial 
brothers. In her turn Damayanti appears, she 
quickly casts her eyes on the assembled suitors, 
but, oh, heaven ! five Nalas stand before her, the 
same dress, the same face illumined by the same 
expression of tenderness. She recognises the 
power of the gods and bows the head. How 
shall she distinguish him whom she loves from 
amongst the divine rivals who have made them- 
selves hke unto him. Then by a sudden inspi- 
ration clasping her hands she bursts into tears 
and prays silently, after which she speaks. ' As 
I am guilty neither in thought nor action,' she 
commands, ' I demand in virtue of my innocence 
that the guardians of the universe shall resume 
2k 
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their celestial forms, so that I may recognise the 
sovereign of men.' The charm is broken ; serene 
and luminous, their feet specklesB from dast, 
their brows fresh and smooth Uke marble, and 
circled with brilliant flowers, appear to all eyes 
the four inhabitants of Icdra's heavenly home. 
But what metamorphosis is this in young Nala ? 
His crown is withered, his feet are dusty, Mb 
brow is nioist with sweat ; he staggers, and his 
body is the only oue ihat throics a shadom. 

" At this sight Damayanti descends fi*om her 
throne ; part of her lover's mantle becomes to 
her a veil, and lifting from her head the freshly 
culled wreath, she places it on the tired brow 
of the young prince, then taking him by the 
hand, she says to him, 'I am thy spouse.' "* 
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Qn'^tant oelle pour qui se fit toate I'affiure, 
C^etait k elle, non a Ini qui le mari dtU plaire, 
£t qui si son Simonefut ponr Ini si cliannant, 
n le put ^pouser sans nnl empdchement." 

And thus the wedding took place, the guests, 
no doubt, flattering themselves that it was all 
for Beatrice's best, the priest singing a Te Beum, 
as belligerents invoke the blessings of God pre- 
vious to engaging in battle, for such a union is 
nothing else, the victory remaining with the 
most skilful and strong. 

What mattered it that the bride was young, 
the bridegroom old ; the one all that was gentle 
and loving, the other cold, methodical and 
virtuous of a virtue that thought itself sufficiently 
complete in itself to dispense with the trouble of 
being agreeable and amiable. It has been said 
of Lord Chesterfield that he could kick a man 
downstairs with more grace than some one else 
could invite him up. We know many of these 
people, wicked, but polished and cultured, who, 
knowing that they have certain faults, are ever 
endeavouring to redeem them by being indulgent 
to the faults of others. Messere Simone dei Bardi 
would have none of these weaknesses; immacu- 
late and without flaw, he was like a smooth, 
rounded marble column, correct and cold, affording 
no coign of vantage to vice, having no crevice in 
which the milk of human kindness might collect. 
He wanted a wife — why do such men want wives, 
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except for the reason that boys want birds- 
nesta, to worry their fledgeling inmates — and 
Folco's daughter did as well as any one else, and 
BO — 

" Messire Bon I'a prise en manage, 
Quuiqn'il n'ait pine que quatre chevem gria : 
Muia, comme il est des premiers da pujB, 
Bon bieu Bnppl4e an defaut do boq &ge." 

The hushand must have known of Dante's love 
for his wife, for what was no secret to all around, 
coiJd be no secret to him. We may even sup- 
pose that Dante was admitted on a footing of 
intimacy in his house ; we may go further still, 
and take it for granted that the poet's learning 
and brilliant attributes were many a time a solace 
to Beatrice in her dreary home. In our previous 
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parallel. " The remote worship of a woman 
throned out of their reach plays a great part in 
men's lives ; but in most eases the worshipper 
longs for some queenly recognition, some ap- 
proving sign by which his soul's sovereign may 
cheer him without descending from her high 
place." Thus writes George Eliot^ and the taint 
of selfishness, however slight, in man's love is 
not to be denied. Dante's was the exception. 
His passion was all-sufficient in itself. It had 
grown with him. All other sources of life had 
been absorbed by it ; it had become the main- 
spring of his grief, his joy, his very strength, pene- 
trating his inmost depths, and sowing the seeds of 
a new being, dead to everything but the rays which 
the new being himself evolved. In all honesty 
he might have borrowed the words of the King in 
Goethe's "Iphigenia," and exclaimed, even to 
Beatrice herself : " If I love thee, what is that to 
thee ?'' His passion in its growth had assailed 
neither honour nor duty, consequently, they not 
being offended, could oppose no barrier at which 
reason and purity of mind might have halted. It 
nursed no unlawful aims, no impossible desires." 
In yielding to its sway," he writes in the Fita 
Nuova^ *^ I carried with me the full sanction of 
reason." There was no need to cast out an inner 
life so noble ; the pain it gave was sweeter than 
ordinary bliss, for it fostered aspirations of which 
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no one could deprive him, not even Death when 
it snatched Beatrice from thia earth. 

For anon came death, a mightier lord, "and 
took her from his eyes ; but her spirit left its 
radiance with hira, and spoke to him through all 
his tempest- shaken soul in every beautiful and 
good and noble thought." 

" "Wlien lie Bhall hear alio died 

The idea of her life shaU sweetlj oreep 

Into hJH stndj of imagination ; 

Aad BTerj lovely organ of her life 

Shall romo apparelled in more precious h&bit. 

More moving delicate and ftill of life 

Into the eye and prospect of his sool 

Than whea she lived indeed," 
Though hope had fled, grief was calm, not 
harassed by unavailing desire, as Petrarch's, " In 
that day, in which was completed the first year 
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great weight in his time, lay interspersed with 
• tokens of a younger life, painting, drawings, art, 
models, and lutes of many tone and shape, heaped 
pell-mell with curious things from Pagan lands, 
the works of Moors, or Syrians and Damas- 
cenes. 

Some one has just left; Beatrice*s brother, 
Ricovero Portinari, who, after many a fruitless 
effort, had penetrated to him, the bearer of solace 
to his silent sorrow, the bearer, perhaps, of a 
letter from her who was dead to all but him. 
" And," says Dante, " when the visit<)r was gone 
I resumed my task of sketching angels." 

^p ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

Man is not bom to be all in all to himself only, 
he belongs by right to the outer world ; he is a 
citizen, a son, a brother ; he is to some extent 
bound to become a husband and a father. As a 
citizen he fulfils his duty by his share in the 
government of the commonwealth. As a 
husband and father he discharges the moral 
obligations laid upon him by God. That one of 
Dante's mental calibre could not overlook such 
facts need not be said. Had everything pros- 
pered with him, had his love for Beatrice led to 
his union with her, had she been preserved, there 
is little doubt that these obligations would have 
been discharged in a noble way, but we should 
not have had the Dante, whose deathless voice 
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has thrilled the heart of millions for generations 
and generations. As Mr. Carlyle remarks: 
" Plorence would have had another prosperous 
Loid Mayor, and the ten centuries," hitherto 
voiceless, " would have continued voiceless, and 
the ten other listening centuries (for there will 
be ten of them and more) had no Divi/ia Com- 
meilin to hear." For apart from the apocalyptic 
visions as to his redemption hereafter, contained 
therein, 'Cnz Divine Comedy, in its three divisions, 
is an almost exact picture of the poet's life here 
on earth. Life such as mortals live, with its 
successions of joys and sorrows, its minor or major 
concerns and vicissitudes, was finished for Dante 
when Beatrice married. On her wedding hell may 
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of his thoughts. He became Prior of Florence, 
and by the machinations of an opposing party, 
was afterwards cast unexpectedly forth into 
banishment, " doomed henceforth to a life of 
woe and wandering, separated from the woman 
he had married and the children she had borne 
him. Of this marriage much has been made by 
his commentators and biographers, notably by 
Leigh Hunt, who throughout treats Dante's life- 
sorrow and love for Bejitrice, as one vast subject 
for good-natured but misplaced satire. We may 
dismiss the performance of the clever English 
essayist in a few words. Though fully alive to 
his brilliant talents, we deem the conception or 
even the appreciation of such a man as Dante, 
and such passions as were his, utterly beyond the 
scope and grasp of a writer who could make him- 
self the apologist of the obscenity of the " Drama- 
tists of the Eestoration," and showed a skill, un- 
mistakably the result of sympathy with the task. 
As well ask Falstaff to understand the jealousy 
of Othello ; as well ask Balzac to conceive the 
chai*acter of Schiller's Don Carlos ; as well ask 
Dumas the younger to create a Juliet or a Thekla. 
The pen may be mightier than the sword, but 
sword and pen combined will not penetrate into 
such a stronghold as that of Dante's mind. One 
must be content to contemplate it from a dis- 
tance, or be possessed of a charm like that v/hich 
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made the outer walls of Jericho fall. Leigh Hnnt 
was not possessed of that charm. He had a 
trumpet, but was it not the trumpet of the herald 
at whose stern summons the drawbridge is let 
down, that he may come face to face with the lord 
of the fortress. On the tlireshold of great minds 
there ollen stands written, "This is sacred ground, 
interdicted to the profane." In Dante's case, the 
profune are nothing less than the masses of hu- 
manity. When summoned to surrender the key 
of their stronghold, the arms with which they 
conquered, the treasures with which the strong- 
hold is stored, they answer with the Greeks, 
"Come and take them." There is little doubt 
that the Persians when baffled, declared that the 
town was not worth taking, that it differed in no 
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the poet's brain. We will listen to what he says. 
"It is only those who have observed little of 
human nature or of their own hearts, who will 
think that Dante's marriage with Gemma Donate 
argues against the depth or sincerity of his first 
love. Why should he not have sought the solace 
and support of a generous woman's nature, who, 
knowing all the truth, was yet content with 
such affection as he was able to bring to a 
second love ? Nor was that necessarily small. 
Ardent and affectionate as was his nature, the 
sympathies of such a woman must have elicited 
from him a satisfactory response, while at the 
same time, without prejudice to the wife's claim 
on this regard, he might entertain his heaven- 
ward dream of the departed Beatrice. Is not 
this the natural course of a strong and healthful 
nature, reconciling itself to the inevitable — ^not 
wasting itself in vain lamentations, but seeking 
comfort in those human sympathies which are 
never without their balm when rightly sought ? 
How much better this than the querulous soli- 
tude into which Petrarch rushed, to feed upon 
the morbid vanities of his own heart ! And how 
does the essential difference between the love of 
the two men show itself in the results? In 
Petrarch the unnatural fire, fanned by the wings 
of his imagination, droops and ultimately expires, 
and in his old age, he blushes for the love-laden 
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verses of liis youth.* In Dante, on the contrary, 
the flame heightens and expands, shining; onwards 
unto the end with a brighter and broader li^ht ; 
and the concluding pican of his mighty voice 
sounds to the glory of her to whom he turned 
the music of his earliest song," 

Of his marriage we know little beyond the 
fact that he became the father of sis or seven 
children. But the biographers, not content with 
this, have construed the no-knowledge of details 
to Dante's disadvantage. Even Mr. Carlyle, 
usually so fair and disceruing, has been betrayed 
into the error of saying that it was nnt easy for 
a woman to make this rigorous, earnest man with 
his keen excitabilities, happy. 

For these assumptions there is no foundation 
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"Was it not better so than to have increased their 
troubles by following him in his exile ? Though 
he once refused to return to Florence, on the 
conditions imposed upon him by the authorities, 
conditions at which the consciousness of his 
innocence revolted, it may be taken for granted 
that the hope of such brighter days had not 
altogether abandoned him; and knowing the 
depth of love and tenderness that were in his 
nature, are we to assume that " he did not crave 
for a reunion with the woman who gave herself 
to him, in the full knowledge that she was not 
the bride of his imagination,'' or that she was 
not regarded by him with the esteem which her 
devotion was calculated to inspire ?" 

During these years of separation he appears to 
have been attracted by at least one other woman, 
if not two, but Dante was not a god ; he had his 
strong and ardent passions, and^ ** like meaner 
men, to fight the perennial conflict between flesh 
and spirit." With his proud and earnest nature, 
sorely tried by men, he was not the one to seek 
his friends amongst them again. What more 
natural than that he should have cared for the 
companionship of the softer sex, probably more 
willing to sympathise with and to soothe him, for 
one who, in the enforced absence of his wife, 
would be the material guide, as Beatrice was the 
spiritual, on that road from Purgatory to Paradise 
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which he was now slowly traversing, and which 
should terminate when the design germinating in 
his brain was approacliing form and shapo. This 
design was his poem. Once that begun, all 
suffering on earth ceased. He knew that 
immortality had come within his grasp, that 
neither Florence nor enemies could take it from 
him. " Follow thou thy star, and thou shalt not 
fail of a glorious haven." The writing of it was 
accompanied by bodily pain ; he himself, in 
speaking of his work, says : " it made him lean 
for many years." When it was finished and 
given to the world, the people of Verona, when 
they saw him pass in the streets, used to say : 
" See, there goes the man who has been in Hell." 
]t was true, he had been in Hell. He also, like 
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rains, when the beloved one cornea home, to 
separate no more. 

"I know not," writes Mr. Carljle, "in the 
world an affection equal to that of Dante. It is 
a tenderness, a trembling, longing, pitying loTe, 
like the wail of ^olian harps, soft, soft ; like a 
child's young heart ; one likens it to the song of 
angels; it is among the purest utterances of 
affection, perhaps the very purest, that ever came 
out of a human soul." To this we can add 
nothing, unless it be the lines of Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, illustrative of such a love, regard- 
less of sex : — 

" My love involTea the love before j 
I£j love is vaster pasaion now ; 
Thoa([h miied with God and Nature thou, 
I aeem to love thee more and more. 

• • • • 

Far off thou art, yet ever nigh, 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled by thy voice 
I ehall not lose thee, thoogh I die." 
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" Eh qnoi ! toajoars doner nne preface 
A tou8 mes chants I La morale me lasse, 
Un simple fait cont^ naivement, 
Ne contenant qne la v^rit^ pnre, 
Narr^ snocinct, sans frivole omement; 
Point trop d'esprit, aucnn raffinement ; 
Yoil^ de quoi d^sarmer la censnre. 
Allons an fait, lectenr, tont rondement, 
C*est mon avis. Tableau d*apr^s natnre, 
S'il est bien fait, n'a besoin de bordnre." 

YOI/TAIBX. 

" Es gilt nnr ein Gliick anf der Erde, das GltLck der Liebey 
nnd wer das versanrnt, alles vers&nmt.'* — Fichtb. 

** Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 
Shonld be so tyrannons and rongh in proof I" 

BOMSO AlfD JULUR. 

I. 

A GLORIOUS summer day in the year 1468. 
Bruges is en fete; the inhabitants have 
turned into the streets to welcome the Lady Mar- 
garet of York, King Edward the Fourth^s sister, 
the third bride of their Earl, Charles the Bold, 
who this day makes her entry into the capital 
of West-Flanders, to celebrate her marriage 
festivities, the more solemn part of the ceremony 
having been performed on the 2nd of July at 
Damme, by the Papal Legate and the Bishop of 

l2 
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Salisbury, assisted by the Iiigbest Flemish a 
Burgundian ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Tlie Bruggenaars, equally ready to revolt and I 
to feast, but rendered more sabmissive of late, j 
bad on this occasion surpassed themselves iu ' 
tbeir preparations to receive the bridal pair. 
The picturesque and quaintly gabled buildings, i 
tbeir venerable grey and reddish facades scarcely I 
peeping; from behind magnificent tapestry hang- 
ings, were smothered beneath flags, festoons, 
and garlands of freshly culled flowers, hiding the I 
fretworked window-sill and carved postern, and 
making bright frames to the living groups of 
noble dames and haughty knights, buxom 
burgher-matrons and their stalwart consorts. 
From the Sluice-cate to the market-nlaee the 
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we pass by the various triumphal arches, 
flanked by allegorical or pseudo-hiBtorical repre- 
sentations of the nuptials of Adam and Eve, 
blessed by their Creator in a sky-blue coat; 
the weddiug of Cleopatra and Alexander the 
Oreat; the marri^e-feast of Cana, and many 
other motley groupings — real and counterfeit. 
At one, however, we will halt to describe it in 
the words of the old Flemish chronicler, from 
whom we have borrowed the materials for this 
story. " At the top of Briddle Street," says our 
gossiper, " in the market, close to the Town Hall, 
the citizens had erected and fabricated such an 
excellent triumphal structure as struck admira- 
tion and astonishment into the breast of every 
bftholder — especially a large and wonderfully 
counterfeited black lion, grasping in his claw the 
standard of Flanders, and also an equally large 
leopard, holding the standard of England, the two 
fondly caressing each other across the lap of a 
beauteous maiden, magnificently attired, with a 
brilliant golden lily on her head, and displaying 
in front of her a scroll, on which was written : 
Leo et pardua in gremio fioiculi se amplexi tunt 
sub lUio. Behind her were four more lions, one 
red and three golden, beautifully counterfeited, 
each waving a standard of silky texture, repre- 
senting severally the four different dukedoms of 
Brabant, Luxemburg, Aquitaine, and Normandy 
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— belonging partly to the Duke, Charles of 
Burgundy, the present bridegroom, and partly 
to King Edward of England, the bride's brother. 
Also there were on the south and the north sides 
of the said structure two pretty women, sprucely. 
dressed, holding in their left bands the standards 
of Flanders and of the city of Briigea, and in 
their right, the one a gold heart pierced by a 
dart, the otlier a crown, both which tbey were to 
offer the princely bride Margaret when she 
should pass to the gay sounding of all the 
trumpets and clarions, which meanwhile were 
to be heard braying above the joyous shouts and 
acclamations of the multitude from the open doors 
of the HaU." 
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these parts ; as indeed a stranger he must have 
been who, amongst the various representatives of 
almost every nation domiciled in Bruges, could 
not find one friend, acquaintance, or countryman 
to do for him what in those days and on such 
occasions the first religious or secular brotherhood 
did for its impoverished members, the prince for 
his nobles, the latter for their retainers, the 
Church for the mendicant — namely, provide him 
with a suitable attire, so as not to prove an eye- 
sore to the bright and festive multitude. 

Though threadbare in the extreme, the 
stranger's dress was not that of a villager or 
artisan, and it made the presence of one — so 
seemingly friendless and poor— in such a spot 
the more inexplicable. For he was not there 
either as belonging to the workmen or as an over- 
seer ; the former, in fact, after the completion of 
their tasks, had gone home to don their brand-new 
guild uniforms, and were now distributed through 
the various parts of the city, to guard their handi- 
work from the possible mischief of the crowd. 

No wonder then that some of the most out- 
spoken among the spectators had already begun 
to grumble at the privilege accorded to this 
ragamuffin fellow of taking up his place beside 
these beautiful and costly lions — a growing dis- 
affection partly checked by the assurance of 
others that the headmen of the guilds, when 
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coming to their allotted posts, would Boon make 
an end of the scandal. Onr individual, however, 
was apparently too much engrossed with his own 
sad thoughts to perceive or to heed the remarks 
he provoked, or aught that happened near him. 

He was still young, despite the sombre tint of 
his tan-coloured face, the deep furrows on his 
foreliead — sorrow's grand trunk-line — giving liim 
an aged appearance, strangely at variance with 
the vigorous and upright bearing of his tall and 
well-formed, though attenuated, figare, and the 
Wght brown hair, cut German fashion, low 
across the front, and descending, with the uu- 
tnistakable gloss and luxuriance of youth, to the 
shoulders. Nor was he ill-favoured. The lips, 
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creatures. Looking at him, the wonder ceased 
at his standing there unclaimed by any one, 
alone among these thousands, with whom he 
had nothing in common, neither their boisterous 
gaiety nor their naive admiration; as if the things 
they sought concerned him not; as if the 
clarions and trumpets resounding from the open 
portals of the Hall had no melody, the flowers 
in the garlands, the bright paintings of the 
triumphal arches, no perfume nor colour for 
him ; as if the cooling Rhine wine, copiously 
flowing from the bill of the counterfeit pelican, the 
fragrant, ruby hippocras, streaming in jets from 
the beautiful marble fountains, were not meant 
to quench his thirst as well as that of others. 

Meanwhile the crowd, kept within proper 
bounds by the archers, grew more animated; 
the headmen of the different guilds, assem- 
bled in the Town Hall, were seen to issue 
from under the richly carved archway, each re- 
pairing to his respective station, and for a 
moment mingling with the masses, a bright 
mosaic of multiform shapes and tints. A gaudy, 
ever-changing scene, resembling the rainbow in 
its variegated and intertwining hues, though 
tasteless to the modern eye, perhaps, not so to 
the mediaeval, which saw nothing incongruous or 
discordant in a green doublet with scarlet sleeves, 
or in a hose half-yellow and half-blue. 
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There was as much method in their madness of 
dressing as there is madness in our method of array- 
ing our men like whitebreasted blackbirds, aud our 
women like graduated zebras ; their costumes being 
designed upon certain principles of art, derived 
from the customs and precepts of heraldry, aud 
harmonising with the coat of arms of the chieftain 
or seignior. 

To our dreamer though, the scene might have 
been the desert, the crowd so many animals, for 
he continued standing perfectly motionless until 
aroused from his reverie by a hand familiarly 
laid on his shoulder, and a voice addressing him 
iu a half-bantering tone — " How now, Master 
Hans, is thy brain being turned by all this 
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drooping flowing veil, not unlike that of the 
Orientals, the fashion of which had been intro- 
duced by Philip of Burgundy, probably in order 
to protect the bald and benumbed crown from 
cold. 

The headman had to repeat his question. 
" How now. Master Hans, is thy brain being 
turned by all this splendour ?" 

Master Hans started, and retreated a step or 
two, apparently not too pleased at the uncere- 
monious behaviour. 

Among the crowd several fingers were already 
pointed at him. Though the words of the head- 
man had not reached as far, the people concluded 
that the intruder was about to be dislodged — a 
mistake, for the intruder replied, gruffly, without 
the least attempt at moving, — " I have seen 
nothing so wonderful as yet to turn my brain, 

Messer Ysembrandt; besides, I was not 

looking." 

" Egad, Messire Peevish, why standest thou 
here then? Meseems thou mightest have 
selected a humbler point ; if it be not to have 
thy fill of all this magnificence, it certainly is 
not to enhance the scene to others by thy 
presence. ^^ 

"Methinks, Messer Ysembrandt, my person 
is as suitable here as my work." 

" Suitable suitable, well 1 I don't say 
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nay ; but at least thou mighteat have donned 
a more suitable garb on this occasion." 

A contemptuous shrug of Master HanB* 
shoulders was all the reply Touchsafed, scarcely 
noticed by the other, who continued, — " If thou 
art not welcome amidst our Bruggenaars, the 
fault lies much in thy AUemanish manners and 
thy ugly German gown." 

" I did not come from Germany ; I have lately 
been in Italy " 

" Thou dost not look like it ; the Italians are 
at all times costly accoutred, and on high days 
and festivals they bring clothes from their 
presses which even our fastidiousness cannot 
gainsay." 
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why didst not speak ? I have set my mind on 
furthering thy interests, and I could have ad- 
vanced thee the funds on thy earnings of to- 
day, or I might have given it thee as a God's 
pfenning." 

" When I want a coat, I can huy one myself," 
replied Hans, haughtily. 

" The first condition to buy is to have money," 
remonstrated the purse-proud citizen, laughing 
loudly at his sorry witticism, and scarcely alive 
to his interlocutor's stare of surprise, who failed 
to see the cause of the merriment in the other, 
who resumed — " But thou art right ; the work 
thou has wrought for the Corporation will be 
richly paid, nor is the Duke likely to be behind- 
hand, should it meet with his approval ; hence 
there's money in prospective." 

" But I tell thee I am not poor, nor did I 
serve thy fellow-citizens for pay's sake," ex- 
claimed Hans, stamping his foot, impatiently, 
" but rather for the privilege of standing beside 
my work, to see the procession, . . . and to 
be seen," he added, the last words as if to 
himself 

" With the understanding that thou shouldst 
keep behind the lions, when the ducal train passes 
by?" 

" Certeyn, no ! that's not the intention nor the 
agreement," spoke Hans, still calm, but with a 
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calmness thatbespuke the most obdurate decisloii 
on the contested point. 

The headman, on the contrary, already felt his 
choler rise at the bare thought that such an 
"out-at-elbows" fellow had conceived the possi- 
bility of remaining and showing himself at the 
weighty and critical moment when the Duke, the 
princely bride, and the whole brilliant cortege of 
Enghsh and Burgundian nobles should pass — 
nay, as he hoped, might even stop to criticise the 
decorations more leisurely. No, the thing was 
too absurd. Would it not be sharing the glory 
the Corporation wished to accrue from this dis- 
play with a poor unknown painter, who had no 
right to claim such a distinction? Once more, it 
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Messer Ysembrandt, as much startled as indig- 
naiit at the audacious proceeding, was already 
beckoning his guildmen and archers to come to 
his aid ; the artist's eyes flashed fire — evidently 
he was not disposed to give in easily. Fortu- 
nately he was spared a struggle, if not a quarrel, 
for before words grew into acts, whilst the con- 
tending parties momentarily eyed each other in 
silent defiance, a loud and shrill jingling of little 
bells was heard. In another moment, a mag- 
nificently but fantastically dressed individual was 
making his way through the crowd. The tiny 
silver bells with which his doublet was sown, the 
fool's cap, the gilded marotte, resembling a club, 
proclaimed the status of the new-comer at once. 
Populace and guards stepped back at the sight 
of the distinguishing signs, worn by a handsome 
and lithe young man ; they knew that the per- 
sonage was no less than the court fool of the 
Duk«. In the twinkling of an eye he was on 
the raised platform, and throwing his weapon 
into the air, then, in the exuberance of his joy, 
dexterously catching it, his arms were round the 
neck of Master Hans, whilst he shouted loudly, 
" Welcome home, old friend." 

" Coquinet !" murmured Hans, almost stifled 
by the vigorous embrace; "thou knewest me, 
then," he added with joyous surprise. 

"I should have known thee amongst a 
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tliousand. And thou, wouldst thoa Iiave known:] 
me ? Of course, by my bells," he added, with J 
a smile illumining his frank and beaming -1 
features. 

" Nay, say rather by thy impetuous and good- i 
natured heart, which does not forget a friend, I 
did not dream of this .... if I bad, surely .... 
I would . . . ." 

"Truly a great offence against our friendship, 
Hans, that thou didst not dream of this," re- 
monstrated Coquinet in a gentle tone, looking 
at the artist and shaking his head. 

Hans bowed down his own with a sigh. " I j 
have suffered so much from my fellow-men, that 
I can scarcely believe in them any longer." 

" But thou miffhtest. at least, believe in - 
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"Thou art right; I myself could not spare 
the time, therefore tell me where is thy hostel, 
and I will come to thee as soon as I can slip 
away. In the meantime, why art thou here ?" 

" Thou hast asked me what I had done, and 
why I am here/' replied Hans ; " both questions 
can be answered at once ; look there I" The last 
words were accompanied by a gesture of ill- 
disguised contempt, as he pointed to the painting 
providing the background to the lions. 

" Ho, ho ! this can hardly be called progress 
to a miniature painter," sighed Coquinet, dole- 
fully ; '' this must have been rather against the 
grain, poor friend/' 

"My only way to draw the attention of 
princes," answered Hans, in a half-ironical, half- 
apologetic tone. " And yet," he added, after a 
short pause, " they would wish to deny me my 
reward." 

" Nay, nay, that must be a mistake ; the Portery 
is rich and open-handed, especially on occasions 
like this ; is it not so. Master Ysembrandt ?" 
exclaimed the jester, appealing to the citizen, 
who at his arrival had discreetly withdrawn a 
few steps. " Tell me, good Master Ysembrandt, 
a difference has seemingly arisen between you 
and my friend ?" 

" He demands what I cannot accord him. 
He wants, contrary to all right and fitness, to 
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remain here to show himself when the Ihike 
with his illustrious suite shall pass," 

" Why ?" said the jester, with a piercing 
glance at his friend. 

" I had hoped ... I fancied . . ." stuttered 
tlie other, evidently embamissed. 

"That the Duke would notice and perhaps 
recognise thee, as Coquinet did ? Thou over- 
grown cliild ! And to say after that thou no 
longer believest in men ! Ou my faith, if thou 
tuildest such extravagant hopes on them, it is 
not surprising that thou art often disappointtd, 
and thy heart wounded in consequence." 

"Say petrified, rather," corrected Hans, shortly. 
"But meseeras I had the right to think that 
tlie Duke of Burgundy would have some recol- 
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requires a certain measure of wise contriving to 
play the fool with success, and that* s the very 
thing thou lackest ; even if I undertook to assist 
thee with the Duke, it would be on condition that 
thou shouldst unconditionally submit to my 
guidance, and give me the promise to forget the 
past, a^ if it had never existed." 

Coquinet was right ; it required a wise head 
to wear the fool's cap, when their wearers were 
about the only ambassadors of Truth tolerated in 
the royal presence. Coquinet the Second, le grand 
fd de Monseigneur^ was one of those who never 
shrank from fulfilling his honourable mission. 
A good heart and a clear head, it was but natural 
that the sufferings of his friend should interest 
him ; but aware also of his master's whims, he 
was careful not to obtrude such sufferings at an 
inopportune moment. Nor was his an idle boast 
to further Hans' interest with Charles. The 
position he occupied was so far from a con- 
temptible one, that Philip the Good had stood 
sponsor to him, and his influence with the 
son was so great that most all the courtiers 
deemed it prudent to be on a good footing with 
the jester. Amongst the populace Coquinet was 
beloved, for he was one of them, and many a 
time he had been their champion, fighting 
bravely and well to the sound of his bells and 
rattle. 

h2 
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After the last words, Hans was lost for a 
moment in deep musing — 

" As one, wlio onreBolves 
What he hath late Tcsolved. and with new thonghts 
Changes his parpoBe, from hie first intent 
RemoTEil ;" 
" Very well," he said at last, " I will endeavour 
to do what thou wishest; but tarry not too long 
with thy help, for thou seest to what necessity 
has already reduced me." The artist looked at 
the coarsel}' painted screen, which his friend had 
considered beneath his talents, 

" Not necessity, Hans ; rather say the spur of 
ambition that drives, and leaves thee neither rest 
nor patience ; were it not so, thou wouldst scarcely 
have chosen the moat uncertain and adventurous 
road to thy aim, but have gone peacefully to thy 
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Why cannot I follow thee to the Court ?" 
Why not say at once to the festive hall? 
Perhaps thou wouldst preside at the nuptial 
banquet P Not so, friend, as thou hast taken the 
fool to be thy guide, thou'lt go prudently and 
carefully; begin by taking a suitable leave of 
honest Master Ysembrandt, here present, recom- 
mending thyself to his favour and remembrance, 
then take the nearest and most deserted road 
home. Where are thy quarters ?'* 

" In the ' Three Kings,' near the Crossgate. 
But what am I to do in my hostel ?" 

"Wait, and provide thyself with a suitable 
attire." 

" By Saint Luke, my patron, what delay and 
needless care ! Conduct me to the Duke with a 
word of commendation, and let the work which he 
shall give me do the rest. Why is not this gown 
as good as another ?" 

'' As if I could present thee to the Duke in 
this dress I" exclaimed Coquinet, bursting into 
laughter. 

Hans remained unmoved, as he resumed, — 
" Meseems that the Duke, who loves Art for Art's 
sake, is likely to seek in the likes of me for 
something better than silks and velvet,^ which 
the first dunce the best might don.^ 

" True, perhaps," was the answer ; " but the 
Duke, who attires all his servants ill the most 
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costly materials — whom the most humble villager 
never approaches except in his Sunday garb — will 
scarcely suspect a talented artist beneath the 
threadbare coat of a vagrant." 

" Thou hast preached self-confidence to a 
purpose, Coquinet. I perceive that it will depend 
not so much npon what is in me as what is on 
me ; if this he the case, I had better say good-by 
to Bruges and Flanders ; we do not suit each 
otiier." 

"What thou earnest to seek here, comrade 
mine, is not one of the things easily or willingly 
abandoned." 

" Thou knowest not how true thou speakest," 
replied Hans, sighing deeply, and casting a 
trlance to heaven. " May the Lord God forgive 
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neither ; thou art a man, if young, rich in God- 
given knowledge and talents — a doughty artist, 
who knoweth that there is a time for all things ; 
who would be chary enough to represent on his 
canvas the beggar hob-a nobbing the prince, or 
to portray the noble parading in a ragged coat 
the audience-chamber of his sovereign." 

Hans nodded approvingly, and could not refrain 
from smiling. 

" My friend Hans knoweth, therefore, that it 
is meet to honour princes in a certain way, 
especially when one wants to crave favours. The 
question is, will my friend Hans comply with 
this certain way, yea or nay ?" 

" Well, yea, then," said Hans, half-peevishly ; 
"but thou wilt hurry my introduction to the 
Duke ?" 

" I will take the first opportunity to speak of 
thee." 

" If thou canst not make the opportunity I 
may have to wait a long while : everything runs 
contrary with me." 

" Not everything, surely," remonstrated 
Coquinet, gently; "or deemest thou our meet- 
ing contrary? But I have tarried too long. 
Thy road is to the left, mine is straight along. 
And now, farewell. Do as I tell thee, and be 
patient." With this the jester, who had mean- 
while taken his friend's arm and conducted him 
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tliroug-h the crowd, shook his hand, and in 
another moment was lost to Hans' sight. 

The latter slowly continued his road, wliicb 
became more lonely and titill as he drew nearer 
to the remote part of the city where he had 
taken up his quarters. His feelings also grew 
lunclier, but nut more still or light. On the 
contrary, they seemed to grow more stormy and 
dark in proportion to the echo of friendship's en- 
couraging voice wa.ting fainter and fainter; and 
when it had ceased to reverberate in the " roind'8 
cai," discord took up the lay ; the evil concom- 
mitant upon his soul's disease, wherewith he 
had struggled for many years : a foolhardy 
trust in the unknown, a sad mistrust of the 
known and visible; an obscured or distorted 
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Coquinet been so anxious to remove him, and 
thus avoid the recognition? Doubtless Co- 
quinet's feelings for him were above suspicion ; 
but still his friend was a courtier, and as such 
ever more or less afraid of the displeasure of his 
master; ... a new favourite was always an object 
of jealousy to the others : . . . men are so am- 
bitious and selfish. To obtain for a friend a 
certain small measure of the Duke s favour, that 
might be risked ; but to place the latter in the 
possibility of lavishing at once the whole of so 
costly a gift on another, to the depreciation per- 
haps of the older follower, that had better be 
prevented. For he knew men well ; he remembered 
how he had suffered in foreign lands ; how envy 
and ambition, jealousy and false friendships, or the 
vacillation of his real friends, added to cunning 
and evil tactics of his enemies, had closed to him 
the path to fame or fortune, or tripped him up 
on the first step thereon ; how his talent had 
been denied, his character traduced; how he 
was depreciated when wanting encouragement, 
and prevailed upon to do things which proved 
failures when done. On his genius it!>elf all 
this bandying to and fro by his fellow- workers 
had exerted an evil influence, and he felt sure 
that he might have progressed furtber in his art 
if individuality and peace of mind had never 
forsaken or been driven from him ; if he had met 
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with the appreciation alone capable of landing 
the artist at his goal. Bat none of this appre- 
ciation had ever fallen to his lot. On the point 
of making for himBelf a name in liis own country, 
despite the prevailing glory and influence of the 
older masters, who stigmatised every deviation 
from their methods as ignorance and want of 
taste, an event beyond his control had driven 
him from Flanders. His soul's desire led him 
to Germany ; in the venerable schools of her first 
masters he learned much, and also met with some 
recognition ; but they, in seeing too much of the 
Fleming in his works, and especially in his 
person, withheld him the justice to which he 
deemed himself entitled. Then he was attracted 
to Italy; there he found a new art, also recog- 
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and love for art ; he hoped to gain admittance 
through the mighty hand of the Duke ; he fan- 
cied to have employed such good means to draw 
the prince's attention, and now he had been 
weak enough to be diverted from his purpose by 
the first comer, by one who could not in the least 
understand his aims and aspirations; who saw 
everything with the eye of a court fool — the sen- 
sible and good-natured friend was already nothing 
more than a court fool to the misanthropic dreamer 
— who had prevailed upon him to slink away, 
and to hide as might a miscreant or a 
thief. 

Thus, borne on the pinions of a morbid and 
overwrought imagination, raved inwardly the 
wretched 3'oung man, whose previous history 
there is no need to sketch. From the present 
characteristic traits it may be guessed : Tt is con- 
tained in few words. His black-browed melan- 
choly and diseased mind made him a misery to 
himself and to all around him. 

Despite his manifold trials and experience, he 
would or could not suit himself to the world's 
ways ; he knew mankind only through the fan- 
tastic specimens of his own creation, and those 
were either far better or far worse than the 
reality. He placed unlimited trust in the Un- 
known, was ever swayed by the impression of 
the moment without the patience to await the 
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justifying of hia confidence. In this way he 
tortured himself the livelong day, growing more 
sombre and unhinged as each hour passed with- 
out bringing tidings of Coquinet, though he 
might have known that the festivities forbade 
both the idea of his friend leaving his master's 
presence and of introducing the topic nearest to 
Meinling's heart. But no, his perverse and mis- 
trustful temper brooked no delay, and consulted 
nothing hut its own impatience, which already 
inspired him with the ungrateful resolve to leave 
Briiges early the next morning, without awaiting 
the results of Coquinet's efforts in his behalf 
resolve, however desperate, always brings in r 
wake a certain calmness, and our self-martyr sit 
peacefully that night. 
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feelings that he openly confessed to him his mind's 
sufferings and his late suspicions. 

The smile overspreading Coquinet's face was 
tantamount to a wholesale pardon. '^ I feared 
as much," he said, *' but I forgive thee ; and now 
I have some good news. The Fidamesse de Heume 
has a commission for thee." 

•' Who is the Vidamesse de Heume?" was Hans' 
natural query. 

II. 

To supply the answer to Memling's question 
we must go back to the previous day, and conduct 
the reader to the festive structure which the Duke 
had erected for this occasion in the JSbf at Brtiges 
— an immense hall, surrounded by all those re- 
tiring rooms, ^arderobes, and apartments requisite 
to the proper celebration of mediaeval, royal 
junkettings. 

Costly tapestry and draperies of white and blue 
velvet covered the rough wooden walls and hid 
the gigantic oaken rafters; the bride, the Dowager- 
Duchess, the youthful Maria of Burgundy, the 
Pope's Legate, and other princes of the Church 
were seated at a board, above which hung a canopy 
of cloth of gold, stretching to the opposite side, 
where the bridegroom was throned amidst a group 
of princely seigniors. The Knights of the Golden 
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Fleece, and other Vigli-bom nobles, with their 
spouses and daughters, had ranged themselves at 
the minor tables, extending in two parallel lines 
from the royal dais to the bottom of the apartment, 
and loaded with the rarest and most delicious 
viands in golden and silvern dishes representing 
ships of every size and shajie. Much more could 
we cull from our old chronicler, who fills somo 
thirty p^es with a description of the banquet, 
but must show to our reader the Vidamesse de 
Heurne, for whose sake we have brought him here. 
WeU, cast your eyes to the lower end of the 
hall, between those two gigantic candelabra in the 
form of fortresses, from which at a signal of the 
master of the ceremonies armed knights appear, 
offering sweetmeats and hippocras to the com- 
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the sufferer has placed his mind beyond its in- 
fluence. This appeared to be the case with the 
noble girl remaining isolated in the midst of the 
gay throng, an isolation voluntary, no doubt, for to 
judge from her magnificent attire, her entrancing 
and almost matchless loveliness, she occupied an 
exalted rank among these proudest and highest- 
born in the land. The tables were now removed, 
and after the circuit of the hall by a pretty child, 
in the aerial costume of a seraphim, bestriding a 
live dromedary and distributing all sorts of in- 
genious nicknacks and bon-bons, the guests were 
left to mingle at their own pleasure. The more 
youthful of the courtiers and knights flitted round 
the ladies, the more sober formed into groups, 
discussing the lists and jousts promised for the 
next day, and the Duke himself, of too restless a 
disposition to stay in one spot longer than was 
necessary, even at the side of his new bride, had 
given the signal for a general move, and seemed 
to be bent upon indemnifying himself for his long 
enforced rest by an incessant going to and fro, so 
that his costly dress of black cloth of gold blazing 
with diamonds was visible as it were in half a 
dozen places at once. His inseparable attendant 
was Coquinet, whose simulated eagerness to keep 
pace with the erratic movements of his master 
provoked much laughter. But whosoever laughed 
or chatted^ the beautiful Yidamesse continued 
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motionless and musing, leaning against lier 
column, with downcast head and clasped hands. 
The jokes, jon^hties, and tricks of Coquinet 
and four or five of his colleagues, greatly 
amusing the company, had left her cold and 
indifferent, only the renaoval of the tables 
was hailed as a pretext to separate from those 
witli whom she had sat down. Having chosen 
her little nook, she stood there, profoundly 
unconscious of all her surroundings, and of the 
remarks her beauty and apparent melancholy 
provoked, In her dress of crimson cloth of gold, 
with the wide drooping sleeves lined with azure 
satin, and set off by a broad loose girdle, wrought 
with precious stones, and from which dangled 
the richlv worked alms-nurse, fihe looked like s. 
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coiffure rendered it no less stately than in days 
of yore. The second, a close-fitting sleeve of the 
dress was made of white armezyn (silky corduroy) 
interwoven with which texture the curious in 
heraldry might have perceived the lions of Bur- 
gundy, but traversed by the bar-sinister denoting 
bastardy, which in those times brought no dis- 
honour to its wearer. It was not contempt there- 
fore that attracted many a glance towards the 
Vidamesse, for even at this moment, when her 
head was bowed down with silent sorrow, she was 
noticed by two of the most powerful nobles of 
Charles's Court, Messire Adolf van Cleef, Lord of 
Bavesteyn, and Messire Antony, the Great Bas- 
tard of Burgundy. Their looks lowered as they 
exchanged a few words, pointing to the musing 
girl. Just then the Duke approached, and Messire 
Antony drew his brother's attention to the figure 
against the column. Suddenly Charles broke 
through the circle of courtiers which had formed 
round him, and with a few hasty strides came to 
her side. 

'' What makes you so sad and musing this 
day?" he asked abruptly, the harshness of his tone 
scarcely concealing its kind intention. The voice 
startled her. " Messire," she exclaimed — 
" Monseigneur,'* she corrected, only then aware 
of the Interrogator's individuality. " I crave 
pardon, I did not understand." • 
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" I was inquiring what ailed you. Jebanne ?" 
repeated Charles in a mild tone, unusual with liim. 

" Illustrious Sir, the reason of my sadness is 
hardly worth your notice." 

" That remains for me to judge, lady-cc 
I wish to know it," lie replied, his voice 
rising with anger. " I require a plain answer to 
a plain question." 

" Monseigneur, it is really too triSinga matter. 
— I — lost — something." Here she hesitatingly 
stopped. 

"Woman's whims," growled Charles. "I de- 
test such, and you know it, Jehanne. "What have 
you lost ? tell me at once I" 

" My breviary, Monseigneur ! A very costly- 
breviary, most cunningly ornamented with beau- 
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artists left at my Court to help you to a new 
beautiful breviary, ornated with excellent minia- 
tures ; and even were it not so, it should not be a 
cause to make you glum on my wedding-day." 

" Pray pardon me, my Lord Duke, the loss is 
irreparable to me, and cannot be replaced by any 
one or anything," she answered, but this time 
with an earnestness and eagerness proving that 
the missing book must have been very dear to 
inspire her with the courage to gainsay such a 
prince as Charles the Bold, who, as a rule, did not 
brook contradiction. 

*' It should be the gift of a beloved hand to 
make you grieve thus," int^rogated Charles, 
fixedly looking at her. £ut she calmly met his 
piercing glance ; no blush tinged her cheeks ; 
they only grew a little paler as she answered — 

''From a most dearly beloved one, Mon- 
seigneur — from my Lord father, to whom God be 
merciful 1" 

"Ah — ^indeed," commented Charles, in a 
drawling tone; then, after a minute's pause, 
" Well, then, fair cousine, console yourself ; we'll 
have the book zealously searched for. Compere 
Coquinet, we place the matter in your hands ;'' 
and with a cool bow he turned away from her. 

Why the simple answer of Jehanne somewhat 
unpleasantly affected the Duke will be more 
clear when we inform the reader that the Yida- 

n2 
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niesse de Heunie had as good a claim to be called 
JehanDe of Burgundy as Messire the Great Bas- 
tard, and that when Charles addressed her as his 
cousins, he withheld from her a title to which »he 
had a better right — that of sister. Philip of 
Burgnndy was her father, as of Mesaire Antony, 
tlie Duke being the only child of a legitimate 
union with a princess, the others the fruits of his 
passions and sin, children of shame and adultery 
— in one word, bastards ; though in those days of 
corrupted morals the brand of bastardy was not 
deemed a disgrace by those who bore it ; and 
Messire Antony, who proudly carried his broken 
scutcheon and his name of Bastard of Burgundy, 
might have exclaimed with Edmund — 
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share of his affection^ favours, and riches, been 
provided with rank and station at the Coart, in 
the Army, or the Church. It was scarcely a 
pleasant thought to Charles that so many should 
bear his father's name and divide the father's 
substance who had no legal right to them ; but 
Philip had once for all defined their position, 
which was similar to that given in later years by 
Louis XIV. to his natural children — namely, 
between the high noblesse and the princes of the 
blood ; and Charles the Bold, however egotistic 
and overbearing, had changed nothing in the 
situation, and submitted to his sire's will. But, 
with all his kindness to his natural brothers and 
sisters, he preferred not to remember their origin, 
and there were moments when the recollection 
was especially galling to him. This was best 
shown in his constant endeavour to make them 
change their names, the males by high prefer- 
ment in the Church, the females by marriage. 
He had succeeded with all save Jehanne, the 
youngest, who, acknowledged shortly before the 
old Duke's death, had been brought to the 
Court, and admitted among the ladies of honour 
of the present Dowager- Duchess. Disposed at 
first to dislike rather than love her for her origin, 
the gentle disposition of Jehanne had irresistibly 
won upon Charles and his mother, and though 
the former withheld the sister-title, his heart 
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went oat in brotherly affection to the lovely girl, 
and, far from wishing to remove her from his 
Court, he endeavoured to secure her a brilliant 
position there by an illustrious union. This 
became not only a source of grief and misery, but 
caused her many painful and unhappy moments 
with Charles, and with others no less inclined to 
arrogate to themselves the disposal of her lot. 

For it was Charles, not Philip, who had given 
the rank and privileges of Vidamesse by trans- 
ferring to her the ecclesiastical fief granted to 
him by the Bishop of Ghent. This, however, 
Tvas 3 voluntary gift, and it did not prevent him 
from being stung, in a moment of ill-temper, at 
her allusion to their closer relationship, though 
she did not intend it as a sting. Whether to 
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** Jeliannej Jehanne !" exclaimed the Duke, 
threaten ingly. ** Messire Antony is sorely dis- 
pleased with you, and the Lord of Bavesteyn 
also complains of your conduct. Unless you 
wish to anger me, see that they are better satis- 
fied for the future." 

"For mercy's sake, Monseigneur, hear me 
before you condemn, for you know not how 
bitterly they persecute me anent this matter." 

" Well, then, speak. I listen." 

" But not here," pleaded Jehanne, timidly 
glancing towards Messire Antony, who had 
not taken his eyes off her while his brother was 
addressing her. 

Somewhat abruptly Charles took her hand, 
and led her to one of the adjacent penumbra, 
arranged embrasure-like round the central halL 
For an instant the two mutely faced each other, 
Coquinet, who had followed his master's foot- 
steps, meanwhile lowering the tapestried /?ar/i^^, 
and disposing himself to stand sentry at the 
entrance. 

With a half-bearish, half-kind look Charles 
pointed to a seat, but Jehanne, clasping his arm, 
threw herself at his feet. 

" My master and lord," she cried, impassion- 
ately, " let this hour be fraught with mercy to 
me, as it is with happiness to you. Take pity, 
for I suffer much; their ambition leaves me 
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neither respite nor solace Use your power 

over me for my protection ; do not force me to 
this hymen." 

" Egad ! Jelianne, yoa are a foolish and way- 
ward woman to oppose where you should graciously 
accept.- — There is not a noblewoman at my 
court — nay, in all Flanders— who would refuse 
to become the daughter-in-law of Messire Adolf 
van Cleef. At his death his son and heir steps 
into all his rights. Not to reject such a name 
and rank would be any girl's duty, but it is 
especially yours. The dowry requisite has been 
already provided by me ; Messire Adoli' has con- 
sented ; Messire Antony, your nearest parent, 
wishes it, and / will it. Take heed how you 
obey." 
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** I am not ambitious, gracioas Sire, and have 
no wish for such a mastery. Affinity of soul and 
mind should, meseems, make happiness of mar- 
riage. And reflect upon this, Sire — I have 
reached my twenty-second year, and Philippe is 
barely fourteen; he wants a governor, not a 
spouse. — How should I show him the respect 
and obedience which a wife owes to her lord and 
husband P" 

Charles looked down at his sister, who was 
still at his feet, then, with a more gentle motion 
than was his wont, raising her, he placed his 
hands affectionately on her shoulders, making 
her confront him. His natural feelings of honour 
admitted the justice of her objections to so mon- 
strous a union, and such as policy and ambition 
alone could have devised. He looked at her with 
interested approval ; he felt himself moved to take 
her part, but he would do it in his own way. 

" There is no need of all this between you and 
Philippe, at least for some time to come/' he said 
at last ; '^ provided you consent in what I ask, 
you shall have perfect freedom. It is nothing 
but a family arrangement, in order to unite two 
names, and to give you at my court the rank of a 
married woman. We will stipulate that Philippe 
must be a knight and have' won his spurs 
before claiming his rights as a husband. Imme- 
diately alter the union he shall accompany me 
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on my next campaign. Be sure that I shall not 
grant hira the accolade for nothing; and as I 
doubt me mach of his valour, years may elapse 
before " 

" Pray pardon me, Monseigneur," interrt^)ted 
Jelianne, " I like not this compact. Marria^'e is 
a sacrament, illustrious Sir — I know that you. 
yourself regard it as such — and therefore holy. 
How can I on your wedding-day accept lit your 
hands the promise of a union that binds and 
unbinds in the same hour — of obedience and 
faitli pliglited but not to be fulfilled ? It would 
be desecrating God's Commandments and the 
institutions of the Holy Church." 

" You speak well and truly, Jebanne, my well- 
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are at an end when the cloister-gates close upon 
you. She who misses willingly the good that 
Nature offers, gets the evil instead. I will not 
consent to this ; I wish to keep you at the Court 
.... but married and occupying an exalted 
rank. Take your measures accordiugly, and try 
to make a choice during the eight days of the 
tournament ; meanwhile it were best to caress 
Messire of Bavesteyn with some hope. I hare 
my motives for this. Bear and forbear, Jehanne, 
but show me a lively face, and be not dismayed ; 
for henceforth I am your ally, who will not suffer 
yon to be molested." 

By this time his anger had vanished. Nodding 
his head playfully, he gave her his hand, which 
she kissed, and left her to herself. 

*' Here, Coquinet," he said to his companion, 
watching for him at the entrance to the closet, 
" remain here to give an eye to my lady-cousine, 
so that she be annoyed by no one at the ter- 
mination of the frast," Catching sight of Olivier 
de la Harche, who had joined the jester to await 
the Duke's commands, 

" Jh fa, sir Chamberlain, let the torchbearers 
be called, and the music strike up plaiaauntely. 
We are going to lead our lady-bride away." 

Jehanne of Burgundy had won a precious 
victory; she felt encooraged and relieved, but 
not out of danger ; sbe felt scarcely disposed to 
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leave the calm retreat, wliere she could ruminate 
upon her condition, for the noisy hall, wliere ahe 
should be compelled to show a jojoas face, and 
might be observed and annoyed ; so she seated 
herself on a tapestried settle, but at the same 
moment Coquinet, in a serio-comic manner, 
dropped at her feet. 

" Most fair, most victorious princess, deign to 
accept my homage," he exclaimed in a mock- 
tragic manner. " You have vanquished our Han- 
nibal, and that in the hour when he triumphs 
over France and England." 

"Thou hast played the eavesdropper, Coqui- 
net," spoke Jehanne, alarmed and chagrined, 

" I always do that, FriacGSs-cousi/ie, it's part 
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The Vidamesse assented with a sigh. 

"They are cunning, powerful, resolute, and 
unscrupulous. Messire Adolf wants to be united 
to Burgundy, preferring the right side, but not 
disdaining the left. Were he a widower he 
would marry you himself, and would be a more 
suitable husband than his loutish son, whom I 
will give a taste of my marotte if he again 
attempts to tease you — or to rob you, as this 
morning." 

The smile that floated on Jehanne's lips at 
Coquinet's first words suddenly vanished at his 
last. Her eyes expressed astonishment. 

"I do not understand you, Messer Co- 
quinet." 

"Nor is it necessary that you should,*' was 
the laconic answer. It requires a special knack 
to understand fools' talk. I know what I mean, 
that's sufficient. Your guardian, Messire An- 
tony, is a more dangerous adversary than these 
two ; his own elevation is everything to him, 
and for this your alliance with the mighty Bave- 
steyn is needed, as was the union of the lady 
Anne, his sister, with Heer Adrian van Borse- 
len, whom she was made to marry sorely against 
her will. Hence you perceive that these Lords 
will do as they like with you, unless I interfere," 
concluded the jester with a self-importance scarcely 
assumed this time. 
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" I believe in your goodwill," said Jehume 
kindly, " but " 

" Hannibal is your ally," interrupted Coquinet, 
" cousequently I am your ally also, but the 
better one of the two, as you will find, for think 
you that be will assist you in bringing back 
what you have lost?" 

" Assuredly not ! Know you aught about it P" 
she exclaimed joyfully. 

" Yes, but I will not say a word before yon 
confess to me whetlier you told the Duke tlie 
whole and sole truth just now, and wliether there 
is no one at the Court on whom you look with 
partial eyes." 

" That I should tell my Lord and Duke a 
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you, in truth, so deeply, simply because it was 
the gift of the late Lord Duke, to whom God be 
merciful, or rather because it contains the only 
relic of your girlhood, a relic which you hold 
very dear ?" 

The Vidamesse averted her head, while she 
hesitatingly lisped " Not for the latter supposi- 
tion." 

" That's fortunate ! In that case you will not 
be hard upon the finder who had the misfortune 
to tear it inadvertently to pieces." 

" Torn to pieces ! The only thing that I had 
left of him," cried Jehanne, no longer mistress of 
herself, and bursting into tears. 

" Console yourself, JjSidy -cousin e ! I have saved 
the pieces," exclaimed kind-hearted Coquinet, 
frightened at the effect of his ruse, "and you 
shall have your breviary back with everything it 
contained, only it and the contents will be a 
little crumpled and bethumbed; but that's not 
my fault. — ^Now tell me more, and I wiU do the 



same." 



" Coquinet, I have trust in your kind heart 
and faithfulness, but I pray you, do not seek to 
so unearth a secret which is buried in my heart. 
There was no need to acquaint the Duke with it, 
for there could be no question of this young 
man — besides — I — I — shall never see him 
again. 
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Say more she could not, her silent tears choking i 
her utterance. 

"Is be dead?" 

" I fear me much, he is." 

" But you are not certain, so do not lose 
courage, I do not know how it is," he added, 
after a short pause, ransacking his brain for some 
words of consolation, " but cherished friends are , 
never so absent or so distant but what they , 
manage always to come back in fit time." 

" Not this one," answered Jehanne, shaking 
her head; "he was not a sweetheart, but a very i 

dear friend, and is not likely to return 

and — it is better he should not" she re- 
sumed, more firmly and resigned, " for there is 
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her from ever giving him her heart, for he would 
play with it as he now pUys with the book — 
carelessly and destrnctive, like a little boy with a 
clipped bird. Still, I wished to try to save the 
precious treasure from total ruin, and with 
a few sallies I induced him to let me have a 
look at it. Immediately my eye fell upon a 
little strip of parchment, hidden betwixt the 
leaves as a kind of marker, very cunningly 
executed with the pen, and ornamented with a 
gold and flowered border, as pretty as possible. 
My sight is veiy sharp, and being a bit of a 
clerk, I was enabled to read some secret words, 
not exactly referring to litanies or gospel. Of 
course I formed my own opinion, which, equally, 
of course, I did not communicate to Philippe 
Monsieur, and abstracted it before he was aware. 
Here it is, fair couaine. Now tell me, am I 
something more to you than the court fool?" 

" You are a trusty and chivalrous friend," 
cried Jehanne ei^rly, her eyes glistening with 
tears as she clasped Coquinet's hands, taking the 
valued keepsake ft«m it. 

Coquinet continued, " I was not so fortunate 
with the book itself. He did not wish to part 
with it J he boasted of having purloined it, at 
the end of the service, when he escorted you at 
his father's instance. He was quick enough to 
perceive that you set great store by it, for he 
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expressed Iiis intention not to restore it, until b* 
liad placed the betrotbal ring on your finger." 

"Now I understand his frequent allueions of 
tliis day, as to his power to compel me to say 
yes. I did not know what to think of them, 
tliough I will confess that they made me very- 
uneasy and afraid." 

" Hell know better now than to annoy yoiu 
You have two allies; Hannibal and Coquinetf 
the latter, especially, will not desert you, I 
asked the Jonkheer whether he was in love with' 
yuu, which he, of course, denied, for I believe 
tliiit he is more enamoured of a piece of massepain 
than of you; but he confided to me, for we are 
great friends, that his Lord father and MIessire 
Antony had promised him that he should be 
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best means to get it, the Duke looked round for 
me, and I was obliged to remain with him. 
When I saw you so sad, I more than guessed 
the cause; but I considered it best to say 
nothing, for I understood well enough that we 
had not heard the last of the matter, and that 
there are threads which ought not to be reeled 
oflF too suddenly. I left you to wrangle with 
our Hannibal, convinced that you would manage 
him better than any woman/' 

"Why better?" 

'* Because you have the good sense not to 
attack him with the two only weapons the 
others always employ, and which are of no use 
soever against him; tears and contradiction. 
Therefore, you may count from this moment on 
his special favour and on mine, which goes for 



more." 



**Very modest, Monsieur Coquinet! but ¥dll 
this favour place me in the speedy possession of 
my book?" 

"I will see about it immediately, for if 
Philippe Monsieur leaves the Court with it, I 
will not answer for anything." 

" Be quick about it, then, dear Coquinet ; the 
more as we can remain here no longer. There 
go the clarions and oboes for the third time ; 
the bride is gone ; the revels will commence 
in noisy earnest. The Dowager-Duchess will 

o2 
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repair to her apartments, she mi^ht m 
nie." 

Jclianne rose hurriedly, Coquinet dancing on 
front and behind, and not leaving until t^he Wi 
sale amidst the ladies of the Duchess ; after w 
be went in search of the Jonkheer ofEavcsteytj, 
who was called Philippe Monsieur— vi\iy, my 
chronicler does not inform me, He had uo 
great difficulty to make the saucy lad, who was a 
coward to bootj disgorge his prey. He threat- 
ened him with the anger of Charles, who bad,l 
taken the matter in hand, and would be sure to 
punish the purloiner severely. 

" I friglitened hira that he would he haDged, 
quartered, and banished afterwards," reported 
CVmuinet to Jehanne later on. lanehina- immo- 
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father and friends; all of which provisos were 
eagerly subscribed to avoid the terrible fate, 
hanging, according to Coquinet, over the mis- 
creant's head. 

Jehanne at first opposed the idea of intrusting 
the valued treasure to a strange artist ; damaged 
as it looked, she preferred not to part with it ; 
but Coquinet insisting, she felt she could not 
refuse, and consented, though but partly believing 
her humble friend's assertion that the man he 
meant to employ was such a master in his art 
that the breviary would gain in value by the 
restorer's touch. 



ni. 

The reader may remember Meraling's 
question — " Who is the Yidamesse de 
Heurne ?" 

Coquinet, instead of answering it in full as I 
have done, simply told his friend that it was a 
lady of rank and influence at the Court, who 
would no doubt use that influence in his behalf 
if the work entrusted to him turned out satisfac- 
torily, " which," he added, " will not be difficult 
to thee. Besides, thou wilt be able to judge for 
thyself, for thou art to see her. I could have 
brought the breviary with me and told thee what 
it wanted ; but as I knew thy wish to get to the 
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Court, I deemed this too good an opportm 
\n- lost." 

After which the jester inquired of Meraling 
anent his adventures and wanderings in Germany 
and Italy since their separation — a topic Qpon 
which the artist was reluctant to speak, having 
to relate more grief than joy. He was conscious 
that his misfortunes and disappointments were 
mainly due to himself, and would provoke the 
justly deserved censure of his worldly-wise am 
discerning friend, who, in fact, was not sparii 
in his reproaches, received by Hans with 
remarkable patience. Truth to tell, the painter 
was not listening at all ; his mind was elsewhere, 
for he suddenly interrupted Coquinet's admoni- 
tions bv a series of questions entirely irrelevant 
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strangely noticeable in our natures when the 
assailed take up weapons similar to those used 
in attack. Memling now sat speechless for a 
moment. His irritation somewhat abated, he 
replied — 

" What means this surprise ? Meseems it is 
most natural that I should know her ; she lived 
at Damme with an only daughter. Damme, as 
thou knowest, is not a large place ; and besides, 
my master's house was in her neighborhood. 
She liked and was very kind to me, a poor orphan, 
and cast out by my relations ; she treated me as 
her own child. About the time I left there was 
talk of a change in her prospects ; she expected 
to remove to Bruges, and gave me to understand 
that she had hopes of a situation at the Court." 

By this time Coquinet had resumed his ordi- 
nary composure. 

" In fact," he now answered, " she was here for 
some time, but she married, while the old Duke 
— may the Lord have mercy on his soul — was 
still alive, the Sieur de Harley, who shortly after- 
wards left with his wife for his distant home." 

" Married to a nobleman, she ?" exclaimed 
Hans in his turn, with some astonishment. " I 
was aware that she was not altogether poor, but 
she was, after all, but the widow of a burgher." 

" The widow ! — hem !" coughed Coquinet 
" Yes, she was that, but she was something more." 
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" Something more !" repeated Hans, looking 
puzzled. 

" Slie was, above all, the handsomest woman 
in Damme," continue'd the jester, who, during 
the conversation about Mistress Kickins, had 
been making all sorts of grimaces, accompanied 
by comical facial contortions, as one getting pro- 
foundly embarrassed, which latter fact did not 
prevent him from bestowing, now and then, upon 
his companion a benevolent smile replete with 
the consciousness of a superior wisdom and 
penetration. 

" And her daughter ? Dost thou know aught' 
of her daughter?" asked Memling, in an earnest: 
and rather anxious tone. 

" Yes, a great deal. — But tell me, on what 
f — i;--, .^— i *T-- :ii- i.^.:~ j-..~i.i — a" 
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renowned artist. The future lay smiling before 
me. i pictured it as sharing it with her ; to live 
without her was a possibility that never entered 
my mind ; if it had I should have treated it as a 
nightmare — and yet — " great tears stood in 
Hans' blue eyes; "and yet — I was compelled 
to leave, to do without her !" 

The last words were spoken in a voice big 
with emotion. 

" Coquinet, dost thou know what love is ?" said 
Hans suddenly, after a silence which his friend 
seemed reluctant to break. 

" Hm, no, fortunately not,'* replied the jester, 
with a smile. "That kind of thing comes 
scarcely in my way ; and honestly, when I see the 
mischief it works in others I am disposed to 
think that I do not lose much by my ignorance." 

" In that case it is of no use me talking to 
thee about Jehanne." 

" Eh, but thou may est; I am not quite so dull as 
thou iraaginest. In love experience is not always 
the best teacher. Its theory gets muddled by 
practice. The poets compare it to the sunrise of 
man's life, perhaps because like the real sunset it 
varies on each different occasion. It is said that 
it makes wise men grow foolish; if so, a little 
bit from hearsay may make a fool grow wise. 
Just try. Tell me, what did she think of it ?*' 

"She?" exclaimed Hans, brightening; "she 
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was an angel of goodness and pietj. I always 
ktiew tbat her heart was mine, bnt would not , 
confess my love before I had the right to ask for< 
her hand — before I had taken my place among ^ 
the Flemish artists ; and — and dost thon perceive 
now that wiiat it baa everpleajfed thee to call my 
ambition — that restless striving for fame and 
honour from ray fellow-men — was in reality not .1 
for myself. I loved Art for Art's sake, such recora- I 
pc'nse as it could give in itself sufficed for me..4 
Eut I pleaded and strove for her, for Jehanne, who! 
could not marry the unknown disciple of Itogier 1 
Van der Weyde; for Jebaune, whom I could not 
expose to the cares and privations usually falling 
to the lot of the poor unprotected painter. Thou ■ 
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It was a mere ' touch and go * that I was not 
left out in the cold when he made his peace with 
Philip/' added the jester, not without some 
bitterness. 

" And we think that princes are more generous 
and noble-minded than ordinary people," mused 
Hans, half-aloud, while a painful smile played on 
his lips. 

"It's more prudent not to test their virtues 
with an ordinary measure ; they are like thy pic- 
ture of yesterday, pleasing at a distance, calcu- 
lated for public effect, but not to be compared 
with one of thy miniatures. I wot thou wouldst 
have been vexed had any one attempted to scru- 
tinize it closely. It is even so with princes. As 
regards myself I jog along well enough with 
Hannibal, because I take him as he is, and foster 
no illusions as to his great qualities, consequently 
I am never disappointed ; . . . but to return to 
Celia and Jehanne, why didst thou not tell me 
of thy love in former days ?" 

" Because it was still the secret of my own 
heart which I nursed with sweet hope. Had it 
been unhappy and unshared I might have wanted 
a confidant, but now concealment sanctified it 
the more. I would have deemed it sacrilege to 
pronounce her name before others ; but dost thou 
not remember my pilgrimages to Damme, unac- 
companied by any one, and which so often pro- 
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volied tliine and oar youthful comrades' jokes 
and innuendoes?" 

"Which, truth to tell, thou didst not take in 
the best spirit," replied Coquinet, "In fact, 
now that thou speakest of tlieni, I do remember, 
but who could hare guessed that Celia Kickins' 
daughter was their goal ? But let me ask tUee 
something else. How did the mother look upon 
all this?" 

" In the best possible lii^ht. When I lived at 
Damme she treated me as her owq child ; and 
when later I paid there frequent visits. I was 
ever welcome. She often conversed with me 
about Jehanne, and of her hope of giving her 
daughter a good dowry. When I grew sad aud 
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that her heart and home were closed to one 
who had planned evil and rebellion against his 
sovereign." 

" Hem ! that's easily understood," muttered 
Coquinet, with a knowing look, entirely lost 
upon Memling. 

" There is no denying," continued the former, 
an ironical smile playing round his lips, '* that 
Mistress Celia Kickins always showed herself a 
most true and, above all, a most obedient subject 
of her sovereign." 

" Which, nathless/' interrupted Hans, witti a 
deep sigh, "she would have condoned my 
youthful folly if I had returned in the nick of 
time and in a less sorrowful plight, especially 
now that Charles is her Lord as well as mine. As 
for Jehanne," he observed, after a short pause, 
" she never accounted it a crime ; she only wept 
at the thought of not seeing me again ; and I 
will candidly confess, that my eager wish to be 
introduced to the Court, where I hope to find her, 
springs above all from an ardent desire to behold 
her once more, were I to hear the next moment 
that she is irrevocably lost to me." 

" Thou'rt not in earnest about the latter," re- 
torted Coquinet ; " but thou shalt have thy wish, 

because " Here the jester stopped short. 

"Are thy nerves pretty strong, friend Hans?" 
he inquired suddenly. 
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" I think SO; but why dost thou ask?" came 
the reply. 

"Because thy Jehanne is at the Court," an- 
Ewered Coquinet. 

" Then my presentiment did not deceive me," 
exclaimed Meinling in a burst of excitement, 
rising from his seat. 

" A nice presentiment that led me to commit 
such a fool's trick, but the trick of a silly fool," 
be added sententiously. 

" Wliat dost thou mean ?" asked Hana im- 
patiently. 

" I mean — I mean — that I'll ask the Vida- 
messe de Heume to confide her breviary to me. 
It will be best, all things considered, not to 
takt^ thee to her: the air of the Court does nnf. 
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thou sayest ; speak, for God's sake ; speak, 
Coquinet, torture me no longer. How does she 
live then?" 

" As the daughter of her father, in wealth and 
honour. She is called Jehanne of Burgundy, the 
same as Messire Antony is called the Great 
Bastard. Charles the Bold addresses her as his 
well-beloved cotcsine^ because he does not openly 
wish to say, ' my sister,' though he knows well 
enough that she is such." 

Hans had fallen back into his chair ; his head 
dropped on to the table, where it lay in speech- 
less grief, uttering an inarticulate cry now and 
then. 

"Now ask thyself whether thou hast still 
anything to hope," continued Coquinet, seeing, 
or rather feeling, the fruitlessness of all attempt 
at consolation, and determined to eradicate the 
evil there and then. 

" It will be no sin in the eyes of God to love 
her still," sobbed Hans, at last lifting the tear- 
bedimmed countenance. 

Coquinet shook his head. 

" I will and must see lier once more,*' Memling 
suddenly exclaimed with firmness, his eyes 
lighted up by a mixture of passion and uncurbed 
self-will. "I will see her once more," he 
repeated, " and if thou wilt not be my brother, 
if thou wilt not help me, then I will help 
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myself, and clatnoui' so loud and so long; at tlie 
castle ga,te8, to be taken to the daughter of Celia 
Kiekins, whom they call Jehanne of Burgundy, 
that my voice will penetrate at last to her ears, 
and open the door to me, should the Duke Iiira- 
self with his soldiers be waiting behind it to take 
my life." 

" By my soul, he would do as he snys," spoke 
Coquinet, as it were to himself, and watching 
liiis friend's movempnts with a kind of comic air. 
" No, no, poor boy, before thou resortest to such 
extremes and deeds of madness, I had better 
assist thee. Since nought will keep thee from 
tlie fierce struggle, prepare and arm thyself for it. 
The Vidamesse de Heurne, who commands thy 
presence, is thy Jehanne." .jl 
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with a smile that difiarmed his anger, that his 
countenance and God's guardianship were ull- 
sufficient for her. Flattering as was the remark, 
it failed to satisfy Charles ; but he had weightier 
and more personal concerns to attend, so he left 
Jehanne to herself, redeeming, however, his 
royal pledge to shield her from the possible 
coercion of the Bav%steyns. He pointed out to 
Messire ran Oleef the necessity of his son learn- 
ing more courtly manners and kuightly accom- 
plishments before he could be accepted as the 
consort of the sovereign's relative, also that the 
lad should win his spurs before a closer alliance, 
or even the promise thereof, could be entered 
into. This was in some manner retrac£ing his 
word, for Charles had already accorded this 
promise ; but the Lord of Ravesteyn dared not 
hint so much, fearful of annoying the Duke, aad 
altogether upsetting the arrangement by an ill- 
timed resistance. He therefore submitted, re- 
solving " not to hurry as long as he might hope," 
and Charles announced his intention of taking 
the Jonkheer with hitn on his forthcoming coro- 
nation journey as Earl of Holland and Zeeland. 
Messire Antony submitted also, but from a diffe- 
rent motive. His legitimation had lately been 
talked of, which, once accomplished, would, in 
the event of the death of the youthful Maria of 
Burgundy, entitle bim to the succession. The 
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goodwill of Ms brother was too precious at such 
a moment to be lightly jeopardised, hence the 
pliiDS with regard to Jehanne had to be aban- 
doned, seeing that Charles was rather disposed to 
side with the girl. Thanks to these various cir- 
cumstances, the Vidamesse de Heume remained, 
for the present at least, mistress of herself; but 
not oneamongsttbese noble seigneurs divined the 
cause of her callousness to all passion amidst a 
luxurious and gallant court, where the softer sex 
was rather proud than otherwise of being sur- 
rounded with poursuivants d'amottr, but where she 
to all appearance stood alone and fancy free. 

We have been let into the secret. Her pure 
and faithful heart bad preserved intact the im- 
pressions of a youthful love : the imat^e of the 
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in the companion of her girlish days, Jehanne 
recognised him on the instant, hut she allowed 
the recognition to he felt rather than seen hj her 
prudent address, and Memling was resigned that 
it should he so. He had earnestly and discreetly 
prepared himself for this interview; the over- 
powering consciousness of the social gulf now 
dividing them, the sensible sermon Coquinet 
had preached to him, counselling prudence, lest 
he should destroy everything by a rash move- 
ment, an impassioned look, nay, the appearance 
of Jehanne herself in all the lustre of her newly- 
acquired rank and full bloom of developed beauty, 
effectually precluded the slightest attempt at a 
renewal of the old intimacy, and made room for 
a respectful bashfulness, momentarily shrinking 
from a closer communion. The maiden now 
confronting him was so different from the pretty, 
winsome little Jehanne, skipping towards him as 
his steps resounded near the maternal dwelling, 
placing her soft, tiny palm into his and leading 
him into the garden to admire her domestic pets 
and floral treasures, that he stood bewildered, 
the lips refusing utterance to the words where- 
with to conceal his thoughts. And with that 
tender intuition — Nature^s special gift to woman 
— with the detector glance of love, she had 
guessed the inmost workings of his heart in that 
hour, understood how long years of suffering 
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ami struggle had broken and embittered this 
fieiy soul, known that a deeply wounded and 
crushed, but noble being was to be redeemed, 
thiit the darkness of despair was to be driven 
out — a blessed and true woman's task, which she 
felt bad to be commenced at once, and which she 
accepted without false enthusiasm, but silently, 
and prepared for every sacriBce and negation 
of self. With rare skill she had struck a tone 
removed alike from estrangement that might 
chill and hurt, as from such familiarity that 
coiild lead to the forgetting of their relative 
positions. She promised him nothing, not even 
her protection, but he left her with the certainty 
that he should see her again, and that she con- 
c.fvnpA hprsplf with bk fnrtniiRs and bia fiitiirfi. 
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thropy and almost savageness by adversity and 
the slight of his fellow-creatures, bowed humbly 
and willingly beneath the yoke imposed by a 
tender interest ; he who had hitherto broken all 
bonds by which men control men, offered his 
hands unasked to the silken thread of a woman, 
submitting patiently, nay gladly, to its restraints. 
True, the net was woven prudently and with 
rare skill, not so loose as to leave his move- 
ments unrestricted and at his own will, but 
Dot so tight as to make him regret and 
pine for his surrendered freedom. It was no 
drag, but a support; not a yoke, but a prop. 
Slowly and by degrees the Yidamesse referred to 
the past, and only then when she wished to 
inspire him with trust and resignation, to show 
that she had forgotten nothing, and make him 
feel that she was not become a stranger, but 
another Jehanne. Carefully she avoided every- 
thing that could fan the smouldering embers of 
his passion into flame ; zealously she sought out 
everything that could ennoble the mind, elevate 
the soul, and sanctify the heart. Her mother's 
fall, but more so the subsequent worldly advan- 
tages reaped from it, had been a s^utary beacon 
to Jehanne to steer clear from the temptations of 
a Court, still dissolute, notwithstanding Charles's 
sincere efforts to purify it. In this the pure and 
unconfessed affection for the absent Hans had 
been a powerful auxiliary, but with the beloved 
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one's presence the auxiliary turned traitor to both, 
and had to be combated with a strength and 
self-control tenfold more necessary than of yore, 
for hitherto she struggled against enemies igno- 
rant of the very outworks of her heart ; this one, 
however, was cognisant of the most intricate 
windings of the inner fortress. The love that 
had been her defence waa her weakness. It had 
vanquished Hans, making him its vassal, and 
stood ready to do battle with her. From Mem- 
ling himself she could expect no aid; the utmost 
he could do was to be a passive spectator, watch- 
ing the issue of the strife, ready for anything or 
everything, as passion, his tyrant, or prudence 
as personified by his mistress, should dictate. 
Havincr to be her own and Hans' auide besides. 
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obtained, through Jehanne's silent protection, a 
place at Charles's Court. Coquinet's advice had 
been followed. Hans was recommended to 
Charles without mention being made of his past; 
the artist, himself, being careful not to obtrude 
his former services as a claim for present help 
and favours. Even his family name and origin, 
if not absolutely concealed, were discreetly kept 
in the background. But recently returned from 
Italy and Germany, his manners and appearance 
stamped him as one whose way of living differed 
from his present surroundings, while his artistic 
individuality, profiting by what the great foreign 
masters had taught him, invested his works with 
an originality entirely disregarded by the Flemish 
school of those days ; it was, therefore, not diffi- 
cult to pass him off as a foreigner, and the 
sobriquet of Jehan d*Allemagne — or in pure 
Flemish, " Deutsche Hans" — was the only one by 
which he was known, and accepted for the time 
being. The cognomen mattered little or nothing. 
He was neither noble nor knight, whose arms and 
quarters were to be scrutinised by every herald 
or king-at-arms, and pronounced flawless previous 
to his rank and privileges being acknowledged. 
All this was of no importance to an artist. 

That was true enough. His work was his 
insignia of nobility, the rest was a secondary 
matter. As for the former, it had as yet not 
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triumphed over the waywardness of fortune, 
though it brought him where he st) ardently 
wished to be. Even so, he had attained the 
height of bis desire— heen acknowledged and 
received as an artist at the Coart of Charles the 
Bold, accounted the most generous and art-loving 
among all Christian sovereigns; but that was all. 
The Prince did not single him out for bis talent, 
consequently the courtiers, whose taste was ruled 
by that of their master, were content to follow 
his example in that respect. He was one of 
the painters of the powerful Duke, sharing the 
privilege with twenty or thirty others, among 
whom there were some considered his superiors. 
He was painter to Charles the Bold, the same 
as that mighty potentate had his carvers and 
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servants — to be dressed at his expense — ^provided 
with fine linen and gorgeous raiment on festive 
occasions, was eagerly desired and reckoned an 
honour by all. Hans, therefore, had no reason to 
be dissatisfied or ashamed; the petty nobility 
were but too pleased to see their sons admitted 
to the Prince's household on the same footing ; 
the greater seigneurs accepted with a genuflexion 
the present of a costly dress from their chief ; 
still, to one whose personal needs were so few, 
who set so little store by outward appearances, 
these privileges were slightly valued. More gall- 
ing to his independent nature was the necessity 
of conforming to certain rules and restrictions ; 
the inner consciousness of his talents and his 
ambition revolted at a position which he had 
imagined so different from the reality. Only 
great favour with the princely master, extraordi- 
nary services, or an acknowledged brilliant 
genius, could lift him from the mass and obtain 
that recognition for which he craved. And the 
work of " German Hans " found no such recog- 
nition save from Jehanne, who might protect and 
recommend him, but who had to be careful in 
the maniier she did this ; who would have had 
suflBcient courage to present him to the whole • 
courtier- world as a painter whom she deemed 
worthy of the greatest appreciation, as the man 
whom she esteemed and loved above all others. 
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but who was too prudent to expose Memling, as 
lier favourite, to the hatred, espionage, aud in- 
trigue of the powerful and unscrupulous ad- 
herents of the liavesteyns. Besides, though good 
and uoble, she failed to understand the aspirations 
of Memling, ever craving to excel, who felt 
cramped and oppressed among tlie crowd. She 
imagined him to be satisfied — his future seemd 
assured, he was freed from the cares of life, and 
no longer separated from the companion of his 
youth. She fancied that here, by himself, and 
without the interference of others, he would gra- 
dually win for himself that master-fame which 
she thought he deserved. She could not reckou 
with that self-knowledge, that inner conscious- 
ness of the artist which told him that he was the 
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period of his stay at Charles's Court. In Bruges 
itself he was little known or appreciated. He 
mostly painted miniatures and portraits for the 
Court ; now and then, when his fancy was left 
to follow its own bent, he composed more bril- 
liant and detailed scenes from history or Holy 
Scripture, but people found something unusual in 
his renderings, which failed to please because they 
deviated from what was considered hitherto the 
grand and beautiful in art. The greatest praise 
these performances obtained from their critics 
never went beyond — " It is really in the manner 
of Eogier van der Weyde," or, " It is almost as 
good as Dirk Stuerbout's," or, " This is something 
which Van Eyck could scarcely have surpassed." 
The eulogies were well-meant, but they brought 
a painful smile to the artist's lips. He imagined 
to have done better than they : he wished above 
all to be himself, to have his individual manner 
—he strove for independence, for originality in 
his art. 



V, 

In this way five years had elapsed. We are in 
1473. Charles was just returned from Germany, 
where he had paid homage to his liege lord the 
Emperor for his newly-acquired fiefs, the Earl- 
doms of Zutphen and Gelderland, and where he 
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Lad not obtained what he craved for — viz., the 
royal crown and the coneolidation of all his terri- 
tories into one kingdom — which failure did not 
exactly put him in the bast of humours. We 
need scarcely mention that during these five 
years the bellicose Duke had not remained idle 
in Bruges. On the contrary, this interval in our 
story had been the most brilliant, hence the least 
peaceful period of his reign. Each year had 
brought its fresh campaigns and new conquests. 
In tlie former the Joukheer Philippe van Cleef 
faitlifuUy accompanied his father and the Duke, 
and if not contributing much to the latter, he 
did nothing that could be reckoned as a reproach. 
His father had as much as possible pushed him 
to the fore, so that Charles, somewhat against 
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that she could but pity him and show it. The 
expression of her sympathy threw him, however, 
in such uncontrollable fits of angry grief that 
she felt oft compelled, in order to allay these 
outbursts, to preach self-control and feign an in- 
terest where her heart remained mute. That this 
situation should be brought to an end she 
ardcAtly wished, but how to accomplish this wish 
she knew not. The Duke would never permit 
her to embitter the Ravesteyns by a refusal until 
she should have chosen from amongst the power- 
ful nobles and knights a champion whose strong 
arm and influence might serve the sovereign in 
the furtherance of his ambitious plans. And 
with the eye on Hans, whose countenance began 
to show more and more the stamp of " the hope 
deferred, which maketh the heart sick," she could 
not resolve to make this choice. She would have 
had the courage to confess, even to Charles, the 
cause of what he was pleased to call her vacilla- 
tion ; such confession, however, could be but fatal 
to the artist, whose removal would be the first and 
surest result of this imprudent candour. It was 
scarcely an auspicious moment to find the Duke, 
who had not spared his own child, favourably dis- 
posed to an affection contrary to his wishes and 
the proud designs he had formed for his relative, 
who therefore was only too happy that Charles, 
brooding on his own disappointments, had no 
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thought or eye for the difficult struggle she was 
waging. The possibilityofafavourable accoptance 
of such a confession was as much to be thought 
of as a union with Hans, different from that which 
now subsisted between them. Meanwhile she 
withdrew herself as much as possible from the 
Court circle, and every moment that could be 
snatched from her attendance on the lately deceased 
Dowager-Duchess or religious duties was devoted 
in retirement to art and even to poetry. The 
rotiiances, sung to her masterly accompaniments 
on the harp, were of her own composing. Master 
Hans, the German, instructed her in miniature- 
painting, and Charles, in his hours of relaxation 
and good temper, was pleased to listen to the 
music, calling Jehanne his Christine of Pisa, or 
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(as Philippe called Jehanne) there was a gentle 
sympathy and homage, savouring of a familiarity 
and confidence greater than, according to his 
notions, ought to subsist between a Jonkvrouw 
of her rank and a villein. But he neither dared 
to hint his suspicions to Jehanne from fear of 
displeasing her, nor show his resentment to 
Meraling. He flattered himself to be sufficiently 
courageous to have challenged the latter had 
he been a knight, but against a, peintre-varlet, one 
of the people, who had not even the right to 
wear a sword, he could only vent his feeling of 
injury in a way that might be equally disap- 
proved of by the Duke and by the Vidamesse. 
He therefore contented himself with watching 
the artist narrowly and adopting a tone towards 
him which Hans, however meek and peacefully 
disposed of late, could scarcely bear. Still 
Jehanne, who had informed him of her difficult 
position with regard to Philippe, imposed this 
self-control, and Memling endeavoured to comply 
by keeping out of the young lord's way, but 
Philippe Monsieur obtruded upon his, and arro- 
gated to himself the right to follow Jehanne 
when she came to the painter's studio, or else to 
gain access to her on the pretext of admiring her 
progress while she took her lessons. This exas- 
perated Hans into fits of his former savage 
temper, which Jehanne was almost at a loss to 
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curb, Slie began to be thoroughly weary of her 
yoke. In her presence tlie young men refrained 
from insult to each other save by look and 
tone, but Jehanne felt too well that this bridling 
of their anger was but a temporary truce, and 
dreaded a fatal outburst. At last, after much 
cogitation and inward strife, she thought to have 
found the means of preventing such ; the question 
remained, would Memling avail himself of it? 
Jn order to ascertain she repaired at an unusual 
hour to the studio allotted to him inside the Ho/, 
where he was occupied upon a portrait, commanded 
by the Duke, of the Lady Maria of Burgundy. 

We will accompany her thither. We find 
Master Hans surrounded by a certain luxury, 
and, though at work, dressed in a sober but taste- 
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amidst his many and various trials and unob- 
tainable wishes. He suffers, it is true, but he 
suffers as does the artist, the poet, the philo- 
sopher, whether pagan or Christian ; which suffer- 
ing neither hardens nor embitters his soul, but 
elevates and ennobles it; for there is joy mixed 
with this grief, there is hope and sympathy mixed 
with his disappointment, for he suffers not 
alone. 

When Jehanne enters he casts an uneasy, in- 
quiring glance at her, which she understands 
and answers. 

" Compose yourself, Hans, my friend, I am 
accompanied by no one. I wanted to speak to 
you alone, and have charged Philippe with a 
commission which, for some hours at least, will 
keep him away from the IIo/.*^ 

AVhile speaking she seated herself in the high- 
backed, magnificently carved cliair, in which 
Maria of Burgundy had posed to Memling. 
Hans, after throwing his bonnet into a comer, 
took his pallet and brushes to keep a good coun- 
tenance rather than because he wished to proceed 
with his work. 

" Pray accept my thanks that you bethought 

yourself of me and came, lady mine !" he says 

softly, while a gleam of joy lights up his eyes 

and brings a slight blush to the pale cheek. 

'' Hans, I always think of you under what cir- 
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cumstancea soever. You may — uay must, rely 
implicitly upon this, should appearances even 
testify against me. "Will you promise ?" 

" I will, Jehanne ; hut still, what mean these 
preliminsries ? Has the change in your condi- 
tion been decided on ?" And the evanescent 
blush died out of his cheeks, leaving them paler 
than before, as his glances tried to pierce into 
her very heart 

" There is no question of me," she replied, 
smiling reassuringly. " I came to ask if you 
knew that Master Dirk Stuerbout is about to 
leave the Huf to execute some important work 
fur the Council of Louvain?" 

" Yes, I know it. But in what is his absence 
likely to profit me ? He himself ia not in my 
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evoke your envy, Hans ; but solely because it 
inspired me with an idea I wished to propose 
to you." Again she ceased, expecting him to 
question, but he kept silent, looking with an 
eager wistfulness at her, and shaking his head. 
Jehanne resumed : " And you yourself? Do not 
you wish to work out in the world more than you 
have done of late ?" 

A deep blush rose into his face, his eyes flashed 
for a minute, but he simply sighed, and continued 
shaking his head. 

" To be peintre'Varlet of the Lord Duke is no 
doubt a great honour/' she insisted, with a smile 
that had something sad in it ; ** but still, in the 
future it cannot always be sufficient for you." 

" I am content," he said at last, again looking 
at her with a melancholy tenderness ; '' I have 
learnt to curb my wishes ; that which I proposed 
myself is unattainable in any case." 

** What has been attained by others cannot be 
so utterly impossible to you." 

*' Indeed ! That which I proposed is the 
very thing that has never been attained by 
others." 

"One should not crave after such exalted 
things ; it only leads to discontent and confusion 
of the mind. But still, what Dirk Stuerbout 
accomplished will not be difficult to you, if you 
wish. .... I have bethought myself of a 

<l2 
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means to get your talents known outside the 
walls of the Ho/, and appreciated by others 
than those who here, first of all, ape the words 
and opinions of the master, and then ape each 
other," 

" Tou are thinking of my removal," Huns 
hurst forth suddenly, sharp, and quickly. He 
had read her inmost thoughts, deftly as she had 
meant to conceal them. 

" Hans I I hoped that you would do me a 
friend's service," she replied, softly and coax- 
ingly. 

" You knew that you would find me ready. 
"What do you require of me ?" 

"Nothing above your strength, be assured. 
The bishop's chapel at the Heurne wants repair- 
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tent the inspirations of your fancy, and accom- 
plish a good work in the eyes of God's saints and 
Christ our Lord and His blessed Mother, without 
reckoning the praise and honour that will accrue 
to you from men/' 

Hans uttered a deep sigh. " Certes a grand 
and beautiful work, and a vast prospect you open 
to me, Mejonkvrouw ! Would to St. John, my 
great namesake, that I were sufficiently strong 
and talented to accept it ; but,*' he said somewhat 
wearily, " let us leave this, you know ** 

" Hans,'' interrupted Jehanne, gently placing 
herself next to the painter, '^ Hans, you should 
muster courage, and then the strength will not 
fail to cx)me. Will not you do this for me ?" 

'' It means separation/' answered he, ** sepa- 
ration from you, Jehanne,'' he repeat^ Badly, 
after which he kept looking at her, long and 
wistfully. 

She sofbly shook her head. '' I had hoped to 
find you more strong and resigned, my friend," 
she said at last, in a half-reproachfril tone. 

" If it be necessary that I should leave the ffqf 
I will go/' he replied, rather peevishly. 

"It is necessary for you," she said impres- 
sively ; " it is for your peace of mind, for your 
future, for the certainty that our friendship's 
bond shall not be torn asunder in a more violent 
way, that I ask this sacrifice. It is to avoid an 
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eternal separation that I insist upon a temporary 
one." 

Another pause ensued, broken suddenly by 
Hans wildly starting from Lis seat. " Lord of 
Heaven, why was not I bom a noble also?" 

"The Lord gave you more than that, Hans; 
you are richer and more powerful through His 
gift;^, through your great talents, than is the 
nobleman whom you unjustly envy, through his 
lineage and the wealth that awaits him." 

"And the bride that awaits him, the spouse pro- 
mised tobim? la tbatalso a gift to be recompensed 
to me by aught else ? Oh ! I see your drift, 
Jehanne," he exclaimed more moderately, noticing 
that she wished to remonstrate with him. " I 
sent ofl'to Heurne, it leaves the field free to this 
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you this cry of rebellion aud mistrust, which 
your soul uttered despite itself, but I continue to 
rely upon your obedience." 

'' Jehaune, Jehanne, thou knowest not what I 
suffer," groaned Hans, falling into the familiar 
iAou, wherewith years ago he addressed his heart's 
idoL 

"Maybe, Hans, maybe, and ii is better that 
you should not attempt to make me know it. I 
also have my share of woe and suffering ; you 
should try to lighten instead of increasing my 
burden." 

" That I may not perish under mine, hear me 
for once, Jehanne," he cried, deaf to her attempts 
at reasoning and consolation. "Hear me this 
once," he insisted. 

" No, you must not speak ; I may not listen," 
she answered with firmness. 

" Must I go, then — ^the heart oppressed with a 
gnawing, crushing unrest, which you could re- 
move ?" asked Hans, still kneeling at her feet. 

" What I can do for you, my friend, shall not 
remain undone, so tell me what oppresses you,^ 
spoke Jehanne with simple dignity ; " only rise. 
This form of courtesy is superfluous between us ; 
we are .... brother and sister." 

Hans rose with a sigh. 

" What torments you thus ?" she repeated. 

"The thought that in my absence they will com- 
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pel you to do that which you tell me you are un- 
willing to do. Oh, Jehanne, Jehanne, so many- 
great and powerfiil surround you, who will in 
turns coerce and coax you; will not you have to 4 
yield in the end?" 

" Tliat I may not yield out of fear and anxiety \ 
about you, 1 wish you to go for some time." 

Suddenly Hans burst into a low wail. 

" It is true, Jehanne ! but too true that I have 
not even the right to protect you. I should have 
to look on at it all, and be silent and bow the i 
bead. Woe be to me, I am bound, and cannot I 
even die for you ; and when danger threatens 
you, then it becomes wise to stand aside, lest I 
miyht forget that I am nothing but a villein and 
the Duke's slave." 
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which I would fain prevent with faith and affec- 
tion." 

** From faith and affection I am being banished. 
Alas ! for the bitter fruit of these sweet words/* 
he cried, still disconsolate. 

"By our holy Virgin, it is the only one I 
have a right to grant you, Hans ; and if you 
would be wise and good, you will wish for no 
other/' 

" Not even wish, Jehanne ?" he repeated, " do 
not ask for what is more than human, but" — he 
interrupted himself quickly, lowering his eyes 
before her sad and reproachful glance — " but I 
will learn to curb my wishes and be silent. This 
is the utmost I can accomplish ; is it enough P" 

" For the present, yes !" she replied ; " still, I 
had hoped to find you more resigned and able to 
bear. -Heaven's hand has brought us together 
to make each other great and strong ; remember 
this first of all, and promise me that you will go 
peacefully and contentedly to Heume, and thank 
God for the beautiful opportunity He sends you 
for the free and boundless practise of your art." 

"I will think of nothing except your wish, 
Jehanne, and still go." 

" And be consoled ; will not you ?" she added 
encouragingly. " Do you know that soon, very 
soon, you will have a visitor. Me Frouwe de 
Harley, your old friend Celia Kickins, intends to 
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pass a few weeks at Heurne, and if tlie Uuke 
penaits, I will corae and see my mother when 
the new campaign is opened, and the (JourL re- 
movea to Brussels or Hesdiii." 

"You are an angel of goodness and foresight, 
Jelianne mine," he cried io glad surprise. 

" Yes, yours," she replied with firmness. " You 
may know it, Hans, I have lived and shall live 
for no one and nothing but for God and for yon, 
but only in such a way as shall be good and 
necessary for you. And now I must go." 

" Is this your farewell ?" 

" We shall see each other again, but I must 
go to Monseigneur; he expects me, and this is 
the only hour I have. Bear in mind that I 
must contrive that your departure from the Ho/ 
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Beatrice of Portugal, his late wife, and chosen a 
new companion to himself Can jou guess whom?" 

" I durst scarcely venture to guess in this in- 
stance, Monseigneur," spoke Jehanne, somewhat 
alarmed, apprehensive that she herself might be 
the object of the choice. Though considerably 
older than herself, Messire Adolf was in every 
way a more suitable partner than his milksop 
son. 

" Therefore do not puzzle yourself, for I will 
tell you. The Lady Anna, the Sieur Van Borse- 
len's widow, is the bride-elect. You see the 
Bavesteyns are bent upon an alliance with our 
blood." 

" The Lady Anna will make a great marriage," 
answered Jehanne, reassured, but somewhat coolly, 
for this natural daughter of her father was as a 
stranger to her. 

''She does more than that," said Charles; 
" she will prevent yours." 

'' Monseigneur !" exclaimed Jehanne, with glad 
surprise. 

" Yes, my child," laughed the Duke. " Philippe, 
were he a thousand times betrothed to you, can- 
not well wed the sister of his stepmother. The 
dispensation of Bome would be required, and 
that will never be granted ; nay, not even 
asked, for I am against it; hence you will be 
free." 
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"And are tlie lords of Eavesteyn aware of 
your decision, gracioas sir?" 

" Not a3 yet ; we will wait with this until the 
union that separates you from his son shall have 
been irrevocably accomplished," replied Charles, 
who was not always strictly upright with those 
whom political reasons counselled him to hood- 
wink or to conciliate. Jehanne did not approve 
of this, but dared not tell him so. She there- 
fore contented herself with expressing her grati- 
tuile for his protection, and then led the couver- 
sation to the contemplated repairs at Heurne 
and the proposal to employ Master Hans in the 
decorating of the chapel. To this Charles gave 
his consent, placing at her entire disposal the 
time and services of his master-painter, who, as 



1 
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" He would think it indiscreet to do so, save 
tlirough liis work." 

"Truth to tell, others are not quite so con- 
siderate ; they torment me sorely with their pre- 
tensions." 

" The more reason to grant him, out of royal 
generousness, what others force from your High- 
ness as it were. I am certain that Monseigneur 
has not even cast a glance at the counterfeit of 
Mejonkvrouw, Maria of Burgundy, which is nearly 
finished/* 

Charles confessed that he had not yet seen the 
portrait. Jehanne pointed out to him how hard 
this neglect must appear to the artist, and thus 
with gentle, earnest, and cheerful gossip pre- 
vailed upon the Duke to pay a visit to Memling 
there and then. Conversing meanwhile, she 
endeavoured to remove certain prejudices which 
Charles still nursed against the painter ; and in 
this way half reluctantly, though well prepared, 
Charles allowed himself to be led away, accom- 
panied only by Coquinet and holding Jehanne 
by the hand. The latter would have gladly 
called together the whole Court to witness Hans' 
triumph ! And a strange triumph indeed met 
her eyes when Coquinet, in joyous eagerness, had 
thrown open the door of Memling's studio to 
give ingress to the Duke. Hans, sword in hand, 
was pursuing Philippe Monsieur, who, in the 
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first moments intent upon a violent defence, 
made his weapon describe circlefl as one pos- 
sessed ; but soon convinced of the superiority and 
sliill of his opponent, retreated, pale and trem- 
bling, into a corner of the apartment, where at 
last, mad with fear, and with shaking kuces 
leaning against the wall to keep upright, his 
powerless hand dropping his weapon, he uttered. 
some incoherent sounda resembling a prayer for 
quarter and his life. 

At the sight of this scene, an unexpected 
triumph certainly, Jehanne felt her blood grow 
cold, and stood as nailed to the floor; she wished 
to, but could not, prevent the struggle and inform 
Hans of the Duke's presence, which he did not 
notice, the voice died in her throat, and Charles 
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middle of the room, but instead of relieving the 
young nobleman he called upon him to take 
courage and defend himself, adding that it would 
be lifelong disgrace to be beaten by a villein. All 
this was said in a tone, however, which betrayed his 
displeasure at the defence rather than the attack. 
But the young knight lacked all the heroic feel- 
ing to recover from his defeat, even under the 
very eye of his liege lord ; he could only invoke 
the latter 's interference. 

" In the name of the Saints, Monseigneur, 
come to my aid, this madman wants to murder 



me. 



** You lie, coward I" exclaimed Hans ; " each 
time that your life hung on the point of my 
sword I have spared it ; but now you shall give 
me satisfaction, and in the hearing of those that 
are here crave my pardon for your insults/' 

" I give no satisfaction to a villein," cried 
Philippe proudly, and glad of a pretext wherewith 
to hide his cowardice. 

" By St. Andrew, Jehanne, this coward is no 
husband for you," spoke Charles, still laughing 
to her, until she, reassured by the way in which 
he took the affair, regained her composure, and 
entered the apartment also, while the Duke, 
going up to Hans, addressed him in a light, 
bantering tone. 

" Jh fa. Master Hans, what made you so bold 
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to diiillenge one of my nobles, and to attack 
liim ?" 

"]Iis offence and my honour," replied Hans, 
liou-iiif^ the knee, and throwing away his weapon 
when he saw the Duke before him. 

"Honour! a villein !" sneered Philippe from 
liis ])lace of safety. 

" Silence, Jonker, tbat is something beyond 
your ken for the future," commanded Charles, 
hiirshly. 

" liesides, Monseigneur, the Jonker was the 
assiiilaut," resumed Hans. 

" Tlie assailant, he ? That is very impro- 
bable." 

" Jud:,'e for yourself, my Lord ! The Jonker 
ciinic into my workroom at an hour in which I 
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" And did this rouse your ire to this degree ?" 
interrogated Charles, looking so piercingly at 
Hans that he blushed and bent his head still 
lower. " But rise and show us this counterfeit. 
I will see whether, as you say, it is like/' 

" Monseigneur has had the kindness even to 
come hither to examine your picture,^' spoke 
Jehanne, in order to silently admonish Hans 
to appreciate the interest shown to him. The 
painter at this moment, but partly intent on his 
art and still full of bellicose excitement, pointed 
mechanically, and without thanking the Duke, to 
the easel, whereon stood the canvas, simply 
saying— 

" Judge for yourself. Lord Duke V 

Charles, an amateur and patron of arts and 
artists, rather than a profound connoisseur, placed 
himself in front of the picture, but unfortunately 
in a light ill-adapted to display the individual 
beauties of the work ; and, at the first superficial 
examination, began to laugh and to shake his 
head, exclaiming — 

*' Ma-fi I Is this meant for my daughter — 
this pale, shy little doll? Faith, I did not 
think that Cousin Philippe was so fair a judge 
in art. The JonJvvrouw looks as if she were 
crying." 

'' This bantering criticism was, without inten- 
tion on Charles's part,' a most flattering eulogy. 

VOL. I. B 
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M;iria of Burgundy was in those clays ill at heart 
:ind sombrely disposed, and fell into sad and 
mclancboly musings under the enforced idleceSE 
of sitting for her portrait. The painter had, with 
pi^rfect accuracy, rendered the expression ; bul 
Charles knew hia daughter best from the 
moments wherein she had taught herself to 
appear with a fictitious smile to please him. 

Hans grew pale at the mocking tones of thi 
I'uke, and bit bis lips to prevent himself fronj 
answering, i 

" My daughter looks better than this," con 
linued Charles. "Could not you have repra 
sented her somewhat more blooming?" | 

" With the greatest ease, Monseigneur, if J 
had wished to lie and flatter with my brush even 
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room of my master painter/' he said to him, in 
sneering tones of pity ; '' and in so noble a cause, 
and by so illustrious a hand/' 

" My gracious Lord may joke if it please him," 
replied Philippe, his eyes filled with tears of vex- 
ation and shame ; " but it is certes the first time 
that your Highness passes over the insult of a 
nobleman by such a mean personage. He has 
broken your edicts and insulted your house in 
your very presence. Shall this remain unpun- 
ished also because your Highness thinks fit to 
make light of my personal grievances?" 

" The latter. Cousin, I think more of than you 
do yourself; for it grieves me to the soul that a 
knight, the son of one of my foremost nobles, 
should have allowed himself to be ignominiously 
defeated by a villein ; and with regard to the 
other, why think you that I have such in- 
tention ?" 

" Then I may be allowed to remind you, 
Monseigneur/' remarked Philippe eagerly, " that 
this offence is punishable with death." 

Jehanne could not suppress a cry of terror. 

*• Calm yourself, Mejonkvrouw," cried Coquinet 
aloud, in order that the Duke might hear him ; 
" it would be little like Hannibal to hang a man 
who has shown his courage in order to please a 
milksop !" 

''There is a way of showing one's courage 

b2 
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wiiich is tantamount to rebellion, and which 
should be repressed with the utmost severity, ij 
a prince wish to remain master in his owtf 
house," spoke the Duke, sombrely looking dowa 
to the ground. 

"Poor Monsieur Philippe," exclaimed Coqui- 
nct in a tone of mock pity, and suddenly bound' 
ing towards the young noble, " then we'll have 
to go in mourning for you ; for in any case yoo 
are the first instigator, and I, who like a fool 
have ever zealously studied the edicts and ordi- 
nances made by the wise, read plainly in them 
that the first instigator shall be accounted tlict 
most culpable." 

Silence, Caquin, wait with thy quips and farces 
until wo ask for them," thundered Charles, with 
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in my own workroom ; he no doubt forgot that 
I had but to stretch out my hand to be pro- 
vided with a sword." 

" A light jest about this unfortunate portrait 
ought not to have roused your choler like that." 

'' It was more than a light jest, Monseigneur/' 
replied Hans. His jesting with what he was 
incapable of judging I should have despised and 
overlooked, but he also insulted me personally ; 
he was the first to lift his weapon against 
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me. 
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Monseigneur, he lies; I did not draw my 
sword the first; I only chastised him with the 
fiat of it for some impertinent remarks/' cried the 
Jonker triumphantly. 

" I was bound to resent that, was I not, Mon- 
seigneur P" burst out Hans, the crimson of anger 
and indignation fiushing into his face. 

" If thou had been noble, I say not nay, but a 
man of thy condition should not have so much 
pride> at least should not show it towards a 
superior,'^ said the Duke, assuming the familiar 
thou, which, in his case, was an almost sure sign 
of a friendly feeling to the addressed. 

'' Hans is of your house, illustrious Sir. He 
deems himself your servant, and as such he might 
not brook any humiliation whatever/' interrupted 
Jehanne apologetically. 

" Egad, Yidamesse I let him speak ; he is well 
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nhh' to plead bis cause without your intercession," 
Larlicd Charles. 

" I am the superior of this one there," resunaed 
lliinK proudly, pointing to Philippe. "The gift 
God granted mc I hold in high honour, and seek 
to cultivate ; he dishonours and degrades the no- 
bility he inherited from his ancestors." 

This was scarcely an auspicious epoch for 
tlie ventilation of a theory for the rights and 
c(]uality of mankind, least of all for its practical 
ai)]jIication ; still there was something of boldness 
and pride in Hans' demeanour and bearing as he 
spnke the words which appealed to Cliarles's 
iiinor man, and found an echo in bis own heart 
laming to the chivalric; nevertheless he endea- 
voured to conceal the impression by answering— 
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how to flatter, bowed to Charles, who seemed to 
read his meaning, and whose features displayed a 
passing smile. 

" On the honour of my knighthood, thou art 
bold enough to do it, and so dexterous that it would 
be a pleasure to measure one's-self with thee," 
muttered the Duke to himself, but this encomium 
did not seem to change aught in his intended 
severity, for in another moment he said loudly to 
Coquinet, " Coquin^ command hither my Captain 
Provost with some of his myrmidons, that they 
may seize Master Hans, yclept the German, and 
flog him as is customary." 

Coquinet heard the command and bowed in 
sign of obedience, but remained stockstill as if 
glued to the ground. The Duke did not appear 
to notice it. Jehanne, who in common with 
Coquinet, had sufficiently long studied Charles's 
features to determine with any amount of cer- 
tainty his humour therefrom, preserved the same 
absolute outward immobility, though inwardly a 
prey to the most conflicting and heartrending 
emotions. 

Hans turned deadly pale, but spoke with a 
strange calmness and dignity. 

" Alonseigneur, you are surely not in earnest 
in this; I am no vagabond or miscreant. You 
have said so yourself. I have committed the 
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offence of a freedman against a noble ; punish 
me as such, but not as a serf, not as a slave, for 
I shall not bear it." 

" Thou shalt bear what I command thee ; thou 
art niy vassal, my servant; nothing else or more, 
however proud and rebellious thou mayst be, ] 
show thee mercy, for thou hast committed thy- 
self against ray noble, against the son of my 
friend, and thou deservest worse." 

" I require no such mercy ; I prefer death to 
degradation." 

" It is not for thee to choose ; thou shalt ac- 
cept what I will !" said Charles coldly, and with. 
commanding gesture. 

" By heaven I shall not !" yelled Hans in wild' 
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it was the lion at bay — the last throw of the 
despairing gambler who stakes his life against 
disgrace. But for one moment he held up his 
weapon, then he lowered it, and falling at the 
Duke's feet, with bowed head and clasped hands, 
he spoke slowly and scarcely audible. 

" I have raised my hand against my Lord and 
Sovereign; now have I deserved death ; let jus- 
tice be done to me !" 

" It shall be done to thee, thou mayst be cer- 
tain," replied Charles in a tone in which the 
keen listener might have detected something am- 
biguous. 

By this time Jehanne had succeeded in mas- 
tering her emotions, and to tear herself from 
Coquinet's grasp. 

" Monseigneur,'' she cried, sinking down also 
beside Hans, " do not listen to him ! he is mad; 
he knows not what he craves. Be merciful to 
him for my sake, for he is my friend, my brother 
from our childhood ; for many years he has been 
dear to me ; do not strike me in him . . . ." And 
as if to shield him, she covered his head with her 
hands. 

The noble courage of the girl, avowing a love 
80 long pent up in her inmost heart at the very 
moment when disgrace and misery threatened the 
cherished one, could not fail to evoke admiration 
and sympathy in every generous breast; but 
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Cburles seemed to close his against sue! 
impressioDB, for he spoke coldly and wit! 
sevLTity — 

" How is this, Jehanne? do you plead for 
rebL'l who lifts his hand against your sovereign 
and kinsman ?" 

'■ 1 am convinced, Monseigneur, that he & 
ready at any hour to give his life fol 
his Lord and master, and the guilty trespasj 
of this one moment springs not from th< 
heart, but from the brain unhinged and terror 
stricken," 

" I know well enough whence it springs," rfl^ 
plied Charles. " I know him better than yoi] 
imagine ; he has been an audacious rebel from 
his youth. He knows what I mean. Doa) 
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it all. Pick up this sword and give it to 



me. 



Somewhat surprised, Hans hastened to ohey. 

" How camest thou by this weapon ?" asked 
the Duke, curiously examining the damascened 
blade. 

Hans remained silent and hesitated; he re- 
membered Coquinet's advice. 

" Out with it ; we command thee/' said Charles, 
in a tone that left no choice. 

" The Earl of Charolois gave it me years ago, 
when times were different — when I had some 
hopes of his favour," stammered Hans, his eyes 
filling with tears, and scarcely able to suppress 
a choking sensation rising in throat. 

" The Earl of Charolois was a great sinner in 
those times," interrupted Charles ; " and the Duke 
of Burgundy has felt even this day in your 
mad onslaught the after-pangs of his crimes. 
But where the Earl of Charolois was to blame, 
the Duke of Burgundy will not judge thee too 
rigorously. My late father — may the Lord have 
mercy on his soul ! — forgave me also." At these 
last words Charles reverently lifted his bonnet, 
and spoke almost inaudibly, as if communing 
with himself, while deep emotion was visible in 
his features. "The Duke of Burgundy," he 
continued aloud, and forcibly, " gives thee back 
this weapon, on condition that thou shalt no 
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longer use it against thy master, but /or 
h\w." 

" Heavenly Saints ! T — I do not understand," 
exclaimed Hans confusedly. 

"I do," chimed in Jehanne joyously. "Xisfl 
your Duke's hand, for mercy has been granted 
to you," and she herself set the example of this 
hutuble gratitude. 

" My gracious Lord, could I but die for yott 
now," spoke Hans, with enthusiastic tran- 
sport, 

" Hra ! the opportunity might possibly be 
found," remarked Coquinet, silent all this while, 
hut now indulging in facial contortions, which 
plainly showed that the denoiment pleased him 
but moderately. At the sound of his voice the 
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this time/' replied Charles, laughing in spite of 
himself. " Conduct the Jonker of Eavesteyn 
to his noble father, and communicate to him in 
our name what prouesses he has accomplished 
here " 

" Illustrious Sir !" remonstrated Philippe, in a 
bitter tone of reproach, '*the Vidamesse de Heume 
is the cause of it all ; without her I should not 
have come hither." 

" Jonker, Jonker, how can you say this ?" said 
Jehanne, a feeling of vexation at the mean sub- 
terfuge making her lose sight for the moment of 
her own dignity ; " how can you say this, when 
I charged you to go to Damme on an errand for 
me ? Why did not you go ?" 

Philippe was about to answer, when prevented 
by Charles. 

" Silence!*' commanded he, "and be careful 
not to come within my presence for some 
time." 

Philippe bowed the head and turned away, 
casting a look of deadly hatred on Jehanne, 
which look did not remain unnoticed by the 
Duke, for no sooner had the door closed behind 
him and Coquinet than he resumed ; 

" And now, Vidamesse, you are free, but a prey 
to the ill-will and persecutions of the Bavesteyns ; 
why did not you choose a husband as T permitted 
you to do ?" 
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" MoDseigneur, I have cliosen this one," she 
said timidly, taking Hans' hand, and with your 
gracious permission no one else shall be my 
spouse." 

" Nay, nay, VidameFse de Heurne 1 such was 
not my intention. When T left you the free 
choice from among the young people at my 
Court, I had no thought but of a knight or a 
noble." 

" It need cost your Highness but a word to 
make a knight and noble of Huns Memmelinck,* 
who is an able artist, and a pious, courageoas 
niiin to boot, who carries nobility in his heart,*' 
said Jehanne coaxingly. 

" Nay, Jehanne, by St. Andrew's cross I do 
not understand things in that way. Were he a 
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high a Court servant. The man " — and Charles 
tamed to Hans — " whom I reward with the 
hand of mj cousine, the Vidamesse de Heume, 
must have fought at my side and have earned 
the knightly accolade in all honour on the field 
ofhattle." 

" Monseigneor," asked Hans with eagerness, 
" may I apply this decision to myself?" 

"I said it for this purpose, Hans I I know 
thoa hast the feelings of a nobleman and the 
heart of a warrior ; I tried thee sorely just now, 
and found thee all I could wish. I can no longer 
bear thee sitting here with this brush betwixt the 
fingers to paint counterfeits that please no one; 
I have master-painters and colourists to spare at 
my Court, but men of stout hearts and valour 
are never too many in the army. It was not 
without intention that I gave thee back thy 
sword ; I will place thee in a suitable rank among 
my men-of-arras ; I will pave the way for thee 
to obtain my couaine, but I swear it is the 
only one. The question remains whether thou 
canst and wilt go that way ?" 

"T will, Monseignenr, and, with the help of 
God, I can also !" exclaimed Hans in a firm tone 
of voice, though not without casting a melan* 
choly glance at bis uncompleted work from which 
he was so ruthlessly torn away. 

" Your noble couaine has done so much 
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for me, she has been so long my support, 
my solace, my sole hope in this life that it' 
would be base ingratitude to reject the onlj^ 
means that can bring me to her. To abandoa 
my art wrings my heart, Monseigneur! but to 
renounce Jehanae would be death in the midst! 
of life. You think well that I should accept, 
Jehanne?" 

" Alas, alas, my friend 1 Too must; I know 
you cannot act differently ; but howsoever grate- 
ful for your decision, I fear me. Lord Duke, that 
for the sake of gaining a vahaat warrior you are 
about to destroy a glorious and beautiful artist's 
career." 

" Now, now, Jehanne, it boots little to bewail 
this decision. Ihave opened to Hans the shortest 
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it. One thing is certain. Hans did not many 
the Vidamesse de Hearne; he died a bachelor. 
Shortly after the scene described above, Charles the 
Bold, too much engrossed with the ambitious pUns 
we heard him enunciate, to consider the wrong 
he inSicted upon Hans bj interrupting his more 
peaceful but no less glorious career, made the 
latter accompany him in his campaigns, thinking 
that he opened to his former favourite a surer 
way to fame than the one originally chosen by 
the artist. 

And Jehanne? Even before her brother 
started on his wars of conquest, she obtained his 
permission to retire to Heume, where she passed ■ 
several years in expectation of the return of 
Memling, sufficiently advanced in rank to enable 
Iiim to redeem his plighted troth. But he never 
came. Borne away by the excitement of the rash 
and sanguinary wars of the fearless, but restless 
and warlike Prince— dragged down at last in the 
latter's ignominious and terrible fall, Hans 
Memling'a name was not as much as mentioned' 
at the court in Bruges after the Duke's death. 
Had he been killed or carried to foreign lands 
among the many prisoners of war? Had he 
escaped, and was he wandering as an exile on 
the face of the earth P No one knew. Coquinet, 
who might have given information, had never 
returned. 
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The Vidamesse gave up all hope of ei 
seeing her beloved again in this world. A 
now, dreading the powerful revenge and perset 
tion of the Ravesteyns, especially since Mess 
Adolf van Cleef had assumed the reins of govei 
nient in Maria's name, she sought and fount 
peaceful asylum in a convent. She had aba 
duned all earthly hopes; there remained nothi 
liut a preparation for a higher life; the tiit 
were particularly propitious to such a st^p, a 
she thought that she could not do better th 
(iike the veil. 

Hans eventually returned, though the pi 
ticulars of this return have not come down toi 
Happily his work is there to show that he w 
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facts of the subject are universally known. 
That such was not the case in this instance we 
have no need to state. The moral of the tale is 
left to the reader's inference. That Charles loved 
Jehanne there is no reason to doubt^ nay, it is 
certain that he loved her better than any other 
member of his family. Was he, then, apart 
from this single affection, a monster? In no 
way ; he was simply a feudal brother, claiming 
the right to do as he liked with his sister, 
to set up the fictitious barriers which aristocratic 
prejudice, even until our own days has maintained 
against love's pretensions. Neither law nor 
morals opposed the union of a king's daughter 
or sister with a painter, but the refusal of Charles 
will be better understood when we remember 
that even a century later Thevet, in his bio- 
graphies of the illustrious, excused himself with 
humble apology for naming an artist amongst 
them. 
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LOVED BENEATH HIM. 

RAPHAEL. 

^ Love in itself, for instance, is as every one knows who has 
felt it, the coarsest and most foolish of aU things and feelings. 
Leave it free to do what it pleases, and we soon cease to care 
what it does. But Christianity, with a miraculonfl ingenuity, 
has confined and cramped it into so grotesque and painful a 
I)08ture, and set such vigilant guardians to keep it there, that 
any return to its natural freedom is a rapture, an adventur) 
and a triumph which none hut the wisest and most skilful can 
encompass with grace or safety, and which wise men therefore 
think worth compassing." — Tlie New Bepvhlie ofFaUhf Oulture^ 
mid Philosophy. •* 

" La civilisation a fait de Tamour une science et un combat.** 

Pb^yot-Pabudol. 

THE reader is by this time aware that behind 
every question of a great man's love, there 
lurks a question of social and moral progress^ or 
the reverse, of which that great man becomes 
the almost involuntary exponent, when in its 
results and attendant circumstances his passion 
difters from that of his contemporaries. Abailard's 
love story was a more powerful protest against 
the celibacy enforced by the Church than a 
thousand volumes of controversies could have 
been. Petrarch's apotheosis of Laura would not 
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liave existed but for Dante's deification of 
Beatrice, and, in her, of all that is pure and noble 
in womanhood, but which hitherto had been 
nciflected and trampled upon by men. To 
narrate, therefore, such a love story, without 
l;tking count of and describing to a certuu 
extent the period in which it was enacted, and 
the contemporary intiuenee by which it was pro- 
duced, would be like the showman with his mjigic 
lantern, in which he had forgotten to put u light. 
His audience heard him enumerate and explain 
the passing figures, but they could not judge for 
themselves. This contemporary influence, how- 
ever, while it does not lessen the responsibility 
of the individual if he yield, certainly increases 
it if he oppose that influeuco for good or evi 
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as from the animal nature — in other words, man 
should curb but not mortify it. 

The most powerful of the seductions of sense 
is the sexual instinct ; for which reason, perhaps, 
" sensuousness is frequently understood only as 
that which is connected with this impulse in man." 

The ancients, we need hardly tell the reader, 
allowed a latitude for this impulse, which Chris- 
tianity modified, then disowned altogether, then 
modified again. The ingenuousness with which 
antiquity judged and treated it, and claimed for it 
the right of unbridled existence and activity 
cannot hide from us the licentiousness underlying 
these claims. The most monstrous of forms and 
usages were called into aid by the ancient 
religions, especially those of Asia Minor, to give 
this tendency a semblance of sacredness. It was 
invested with an idealistic coating partaking of 
the demon spirit rather than of fairy grace. 
The Greeks, though no less obscene, knew, at 
least during their best age, how to restrain it 
within the forms of the humanly beautiful, 
though even 

" Then did Pleasure's lawless throng, 
Oft rushing forth in loose attire. 
The virgin dance, the graceful song 
Pollute with impious reveb dire ;" 

while the Bomans, after a greater display of 
austerity in the first instance, ended by making 
their capital not only the emporium of the 
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treasures of the conquered East, but imported 
into it also all her extravagance of debauch. The 
detestation in which the Jews held the religion 
of their Syrian neighbours preserved them from 
the like excesses, but at the same time deprived 
the sexual relations of the Hebrews from all 
poetry. Marriage, it is true, was held in high 
esteem amongst them, but solely as a means of 
begetting chUdren. They still clung to their 
primitive traditions that a numerous progeny 
was a signal mark of Jehovah's especial favour. 
The same struggle, aa typified in the rivalry of 
Leah and Eachel, was still being daily enacted 
In the homes of the orthodox Israelite. But he 
could not escape the universal moral corruption 
which overtook the ancient world towards thn 
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apirit in tlieir teachings with regard to the 
sexual relations. The founder of Christianity 
imparts into His Sermons on the Mount and 
elsewhere an element which the most liberal 
interpretation cannot absolve from an attempt to 
inculcate asceticism. His admirable sympathy 
with the weakness of human nature, never 
absent throughout his career, is beclouded for 
once. The mere desire after a woman is irre- 
vocably stigmatised as adultery. Even if we 
admit that this solely refers to the wife of 
another, the self-control which would check such 
desire, or, unable to do this, at least prevent it 
from culminating into act, is accounted as 
nothing. If, however, the true exegesis, as some 
maintain, applies indiscriminately to woman, 
married or unmarried, the simple intention of 
courtship with a view to marriage, becomes 
criminal, unless such bonds be contracted for 
position, without the least feeling of love. 

In fact, according to the Fathers of the 
Church, Adam and Eve before their fall were to 
beget children, and multiply without desire and 
gratification, and as Christianity's aim was to 
raise mankind as much as possible to the 
forfeited standard, its conception of mankind was 
a state of [)erfection, destitute of all sensualism in 
the higher as well as the lower signification of 
the term. 
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How the world would have fared in a con 
dition of such realisation it scarcely hoots as 
inquire ; that mankind would have died out, 
his precepts had heen followed, seems scarcely t 
strike Paul, who only tolerates marriage as 
pi.'i-aller, as a lesser evil in comparison witi 
lit'uutious desires, while he considers celibacy 
hi'ing the only state in which it waa possible t 
serve God with an undivided heart. This is th^ 
sum total of the idea of the apostle ; marriage A 
nut the ideal of human nature, it is the accept« 
s:itisfactioQ of a material want, like hunger oi 
thirst. 

Tertullian goes further still. An indignatioi 
wliioh he imagines to be holy takes possession q 
him at the mere sight of woman. His outburst 
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J^r6me surpasses Tertullian. He wants to 
destroy marriage root and branch. "God has 
permitted marriage, I confess," he saySj " but 
Jesus and Mary have hallowed virginity."* 

And thousands of yoang girls, reducing his 
lessons to practice, withdraw themselves from the 
world, or stand so much in dread of marriage 
that they prefer death. 

Ten centuries after Christ the essence of 
conjugal union, the moral influence of the 
beloved, is still a mystery ; nothing proves better 
that the idea of marriage was still misunderstood 
than the opinion formed of it by minds most fit 
to understand it. If one woman more than 
another could represent to us the wife in all her 
grandeur, it would be H^oise. An unbounded, 
unmixed passion, a matchless enthusiasm for the 
genius of Abailard, a jealous care for his fame, 
an unparalleled strengtli of mind, a powerful 
learning to share his labours, everything marks 
her out as the legitimate companion of a great 
man. Despite all this, her greatest fear is to 
become this legitimate companion. When Abai- 
lard demands her hand of Fulbert, she alone 
refuses and resists, she quotes the saints and the 
apostles who forbid marriage to the wise, the 
pi^an philosophers who interdict it to their 
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volting at the thought of fettering the beloved 
object ; it is something else besides ; it is above 
all the fear of arresting the brilliant genins of 
Abailard, of extinguishing by taking possession of 
" this brilliant torch which God had kindled to 
illamine the world." A clog at the feet of a 
great man ; as such H^Ioise considered marriage 1 
An heroic soul, blinded by its very devotion, 
who did not divine that Abailard, cheered and 
supported by her would have been twice Abai- 
lard, that the continual presence of the beloved 
one, the maternal vigilance over his actions and 
labours, enriches the male intelligence with all 
the feminine delicateness, that the practical 
aspect of life, a wife and children to support 
would, in thi« instance at least, have given to 
her egotistic lover what he so sorely lacked ; 
the heart of a man added to his philosophic 
mind. But she could not judge otherwise. The 
sects declared marriage as low and grovelling. 

The ethico-emotional factor so long wanting, 
and which must unfold itself from within to 
without rather than the reverse, was gradually 
imported into the relations of the sexes by the 
poets, still there was as yet no complete triumph 
over the sensnous impulses lying dormant in 
the normal disposition of human nature, nor is 
it likely that this ennobling sentiment shall 
ever stand the undisputed victor. 
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" L'&me et le corps, hflaa iU iroat deni il deni, 

Tant que le moiide ira— paa a pas— o6te & cfite ; 
Comme s'en vont les vera clttBsiqaes et les boBufs, 
L'un disant ; •' Tn faia mal I" et I'ftntre ; " C"art to fsob 

The redundancy of the sensuous element w^ 
pruned away, liowever; a spirituahstic tendeij 
iiess, sweet and deep, rose in opposition to tl^ 
coarse material unions of feudality, but the teS 
restrial Venus throve still side by side with hei 
celestial sister. The troubadour Perdigon shows 
in contrast with Bernard de Ventadour, Boccaccic 
and Ariosto, with Dante and Petrarch, and in 
this struggle the character of the two passion? 
and their concomitant sentiments display 
themselves with a renewed energy. ] 

With the spiritualistic tenderness is erai 
mixed a bitjh respect for woman ; the sensuoni 
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found to occupy a place in their hearts — rarely 
grandeur and disinterestedness; theirs are cer- 
tainly not patriotic souls. 

Perdigon, the first among the latter class, gives 
expression to the following: "Women, do not 
pretend to make me languish. I wish to be 
rewarded at once ; ye women whom I love ten- 
derly, whosoever says me nay is sure to be 
deserted by me." Well, the same Perdigon 
drew upon his country the horrors of the Albi- 
gensic crusades, by conspiring with the Abbot 
de Citeaux and the Bishop of Toulouse in ex- 
citing the pontifical anger. Perdigon made 
himself the executor of the Catholic sentences, 
he became an apostate to the warlike as to the 
poetical glory of Provence. 

Dante and Petrarch, both chaste within the 
possibilities of man, prove among the most ardent 
patriots of Italy. The Divine Comedy resounds 
with angry cries against the oppressors of the 
fatherland. Dante thinks of his country in the 
midst of hell, amidst the joys of paradise ; the 
image of Italy follows him everywhere; at the 
sight of her sufferings he turns indiscriminately 
to Quelph and Ghibeline in order to save her. 

Petrarch is a worthy pendant to Alighieri. 
In his letter to Bienzi there pulsates the heart of 
an entire nation. Laura and Home are the sole 
occupations of his mind. His very love for 
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tbe Latin tongue is nothing bat love for fai 
country in another form ; he fancies that a 
reviving the language of Cato and Brutus, faff 
will revive something of the ancient and glorion«i 
Roman republic which he dreams for hifll 
cheriiihed Italy ; here we have platooic perb^M^ 
but certainly patriotic hearts. 

"Who on the contrary, and almost at the saati 
period, is the songster and champion of the 
terrcBtrial Venus ? A Florentine in name, tt 
Frenchman by birth, a fagitive from his adopted 
country, a courtier of King Robert, who takes 
one of the greatest calamities that could befafl 
this country for the frame of a series of liceoc 
tiou8, though brilliant and artistic, picturesj 
a writer who debases and contemns the very 
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respective passions of Henry VIII. and Wolsey : 
"Through them the son of a king became a 
butcher, while the butcher's son became a king." 

Insult and disdain are never absent from the 
sensual homage to woman. Crudelia et immemor 
voluntas, the voluptuary is nngrateful and cruel. 

Like nuto the planets, which, according to the 
philosophers, afler being whirled from east to 
west by the motion of the primum mobUum, 
resume a contrary proper motion of their own 
from west to east, so Italy, in the times that 
follow, no longer inspired by the teachings of her 
most glorious sons, gradually but surely loses 
the sentiment of lier nationality, and becomes 
more and more corrupted politically and socially. 
The test of a nation's morals, as we all know, is 
best shown in her literature, hence we have but 
to look at the successors of Dante and Petrarch ; 
the charming but licentious Ariosto; the half- 
Christian, half-Pagan Tasso. The heroine of 
Jerusalem Delivered breathing throughout a 
voluptuous languor, is but another Venns in the 
guise of Armida, who scarcely scruples to borrow 
the woven girdle of the goddess of love, 

" Di tooeri degui, e di cari Teni," 

wherewith to make of her lover what Omphale 
made of Hercules. It is very beautiful, the glow 
of passion transports us ; but we feel far removed 

VOL. I. T 
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ukeady from the sublime, austere genius of Dau 
y.ven the picture of the virgin loves of OlijS 
anil 8opliroDia smaeks of gallantry and Id 
nitber than of pure and simple affection.* Boar 
ti> the same stake with her, OHndo rejoices 
sliaring his beloved's pyre, having been iinabi 
ehare her bed. 

" Del rogo easer consort*, ee del letto non ftii." 

WTien the leapin<j, licking tongues of fins clot 
around him, his last exclamation is not an invi 
cation to the Deity to receive his parting soi 
but one of regret that it cannot glue itself to tl 
lips of her whom he loves. J 

" L'anima mia nella bocca taa io spin." fl 

His sensual ingenuity resembles that of Hafi 
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enough," says Mr. Emerson, " bat are valuable 
to the philosopher, as are prayers of saints, for 
their potent symbolism." " The supreme value 
of poetry," writes the same author elsewhere", 
" is to educate us to a height beyond itself, or, 
which it rarely reaches, the subduing mankind 
to order and virtue." And again — " The philo- 
sophy which a nation receives rules its religion, 
poetry, politics, arts, trades, and whole history." 
No one will deny the truth of these remarks, 
and it follows as a matter of course that the 
philosophy which oould engender such poetry 
must have been pernicious to morals, by incul- 
cating sensualism as the greatest happiness. 
Speaking of one other effect of poetry, the 
American thinker continues — "It affects the 
character of its readers by formulating their 
opinions and feelings, and inevitably prompting 
their daily action. If they build ships, they 
write ' Ariel,' or ' Prospero,' or ' Ophelia,' on the 
ship's stern, and impart a tenderness and mystery 
to matters of fact. The ballad and romance 
work on the hearts of boys, who recite the rhymes 
to their hoops or their skates if alone, and these 
heroic songs or lines are remembered, and deter- 
mine many practical choices which they make 
later. Ikt you think Bums has had no influence 
on the life of men and women in Scotland? — 
has opened no eyes and ears to the face of 
t2 
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nature, and the dignity of man, and the charm 

and excellence of woman ?" 

Even so, and it is not surprising that Italy 
grew corrupt under such teachers as Ariosto and 
Tasso, that she swerved from the grand poetical 
tradition of Dante. Sole amidst this universal 
moral decline stood Micliael Angelo. His sonnets 
and chaste life are devoted to a Beatrice also, but 
tlie tardive offspring of an age wliiuh has 
departed, he lives and dies alone, rL-semhling one 
of those gigantic ruins of the past from which the 
present gradually withdrew fartlier and farther, 
as if with fear and shame ; resembling still more 
an exile whose days run their allotted length in 
his country, geographically' considered, but whose 
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celebrated master of the day, Pietro Tannucci, 
otherwise // Perugino, so called after Perugia. 
where he was domiciled. 

As in the case of Rembrandt, young Sanzio'a 
master, was in a short time obliged to confess 
that his pupil was beyond his teaching ; in fact, 
the latter displayed already an individuality, a 
fertility of invention, an evident intention to 
enter hitherto untrodden paths, which Perugino 
had barely conceived as being among the possi- 
bilities. 

Time but confirmed more and more the pro- 
mises of the early precocity of Itaphael, to 
chronicle whose career would be simply to record 
a series of artistic triumphs and universal recog- 
nition thereof. 

Modest as true genius is said to be, we learn 
from Quatremure de Quincy* that Itaphael 
himself, at the age of twenty, was sufficiently 
conscious of his increasing fame and powers to 
desire an opportunity of entering more im- 
mediately into the lists of competition with the 



* After a careful ruading of tlua aathor's Li/e of £<ip&ael, 
and that of PasBUvaut, I linil that both are snbstaDtiallj the 
Hame as to the main biographical facta, and that the; Aulj 
differ in their art criticjamii. Aa a conaideratioa of the latter 
from thuir Htandpointa does aot come within the scope of thia 
paptT, I ahall throughuat appropriate said main facts irithoat 
further mention, merely contenting mjrself to draw m; own 
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two men whose stren^li he had most to fear, 
Lroiiardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo. With 
this view he solicited his nncle to procure him a 
letter of introduction to the gonfaloniere of 
Florence, in order to ohtain the painting of an 
;i|j;irtnient (supposed to have been in the Palazzo 
Vcdiio) " the commission for which," he writes, 
" dt'pends on the /^on/ah/iiere." 

However, while awaiting the result of his 
;ip|)licution, a more brilliant career was opened 
to him by the influence of a distant relation, 
I'lMuiante, the architect to Julius II., who 
jiriiposcd him to the Pope to paint or repaint the 
4;itc apartments in tiie Vatican. 

Til lyll?, therefore, liaphael quitted Florence, 
rh city he had visited three times, to repair 
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with the usages of the woiid, and what is called 
the ion of the Court people." And yet, strange 
to say, there is not the least mention up till now 
of a woman's name in connexion with his. 
Shall we conclude from this that Raphael had 
held aloof from all love-intrigue ? Assuredly not. 
Without folly endorsing Mistress Page's opinion 
anent the respective chastity of man and the turtle, 
we certainly believe that a Joseph is an exceed- 
ingly rare phenomenon, that at no time is a man 
disposed to increase his tailor's bill, least of all in 
the sixteenth century, when clothes were much too 
expensive to incur the risk of having them torn by 
an infuriated Madame Potiphar. Therefore, in 
the absence of all information on the subject, we 
may take it for granted that Raphael was 
neither better nor worse than most men of his 
period. Had History condescended to give us 
some details, however meagre, of his youthful 
love affairs, we should have been grateful ; but 
History, until lately, was too severe a matron to 
admit into her company her more sprightly 
sisters, Historiette and Anecdote, and by her 
decision we must abide. 

With the exception of two sonnets on the 
backs of his drawings there is no clue to any 
amour previous to Raphael's meeting with La 
Ibrnarina, and even with regard to her we have 
a plain fact, nothing else. " Two lines of Vasari 
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ami two portraits," says Passavant, "is all we 
aiitlienticiilly know anent Raphael's mistress." 
i'ortunately no doubt cau be cast upon what we 
Xo |)ossess. The rest is nothing but a mass of 
invoiitions, mostly contradicting themselves, and 
as little to be relied upon as the very name of 
Fontaritia, the offspring of eighteenth centaiy 
V 111 iit;i nation. 

The love-tale itself may be told in almost as 
iiw lines as his biographer has employed. 
Aliout a twelvemonth after his settlement in 
lioiiie, Raphael met with Margarita (her sur- 
iiauie has not come down to us) as she was 
liiitliiug her feet in the Tiber, became enamoured 
^il' her, took her to his home, and notwith- 
.•;ta,ndin<; the many intrigues to separate her from 
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for her beauty, the mistress of Raphael's friend 
Bembo, or like Imperia, tbe magnificent and 
talented concabine of bis patron Agostino 
Chigi ? 

Tbe question as to her beauty Baphael him- 
self has answered in one of her portraits now in 
the fiarbarini gallery, and which was painted 
between 1512 and 1514. She is seated, the 
head turned somewhat to the left. The head 
though shapely is ruther too round. The hair 
of a dark brown, with reddisli sliadea, is arranged 
in flat bands, fastened behind the ears, and 
leaving the latter exposed to sight. A rich 
turban, of a green striped material, broidered 
with gold, is fixed to tlie head by means of an 
agrafe of precious stones. Tbe coiffure would 
have imparted to tlie portrait a something 
oriental, but for tlie Roman expression pervading 
it throughout, and neutralising the former effect. 
Tbe forehead, moderately high, is krge and well- 
proportioned. From bjeneath tlie clearly arched 
black eyebrows shine large and beautifully 
limpid eyes, also black, very open and luminous, 
giving the face a particularly lively and frank 
expression. Tbe nose, whose dilated and quiver- 
ing nostrils seem to inhule the joyous breath of 
life in large draughts, is the weakest part from 
the standpoint of beauty, being broad at 
the base, as in the "antiques," its extremity 
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tilting delicacy and distinction. The month, 
til its voluptuous curves, is somewhat lai^, 
ongh in complete harmony with the expression 
the eyes. The chin is too prominent. The 
IS are perfectly chiselled. The carnation of 
(.; face, rich and warm, denotes strong and 
ilcnt blood. 

If possible, the reader may form for himself 
e conclusion that such a face has nothing 
.liiiite nor refined, though the ensemble* fails 
lit to strike and attract by an exuberance of life 
h1 vitality ; one feels that he is looking at a 
uissant nature, where passion abounds, and is 
■;i(ly even to trespass its borders. The fulness 
[1(1 suppleness of the body tell of one of those 
institutions, proof against anything and every- 
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of the fignre. The sole accessories to the sombre 
background are some laurel and myrtle branches 
of a dark greeu. 

Such is, of all women, the one who exercised 
an irresistible seduction on Raphael, who, ever 
in quest of the ideal, aspired to soar higher and 
higher. 

Nor were her intellectual powers of a nature to 
evoke admiration from a cultured mind like her 
lover's. Margarita belonged to the lower classes. 
While Raphael lived, slie shared the brilliancy 
surrounding so great a man ; when he died, she 
went back into her former obscurity. His love 
only rendered her famous. Except himself, no 
one admired, worshipped, or lauded her. No 
songs were ever composed in her praise. The 
world saw her disappear when still young. 
History must needs take count of the sudden 
silence when her lover died, and conclude from 
it that she possessed none of the charms of the 
famous courtesans of the ages of Pericles and 
Augustus, of Leo X., none of the brilliant qualities 
of an Aspasia, Lesbia, or Imperia. The Fetmna 
eat diaholas of Origen is not applicable to her. 
Looking at her portrait, we become aware that 
she did not even inspire ber lover with the 
idealism so habitual with him, and so plainly 
discernible in all his other works. However well 
she may have served him as a model in after 
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times ; with whatever spiritualistic and imaginary 
attributes he may have clothed her material 
beauty in his subsequent paintings, when dealing 
with fancied subjects, here he confuses himself 
to the bare truth. It is therefore that in con- 
templating the pictorial representation of his 
mistress the mind becomes Btrangtdy puzzled ; 
the idea it would make itsalf is contradicted by 
tliiit want of distinction which elsewhere we 
meet with even in the least of his masterpieces. 
AVe are interested without being captivated; 
attracted without being charmed. We find our- 
selves before an enigma. The hand of Itaphael 
is in every part of the picture, but the thought 
of the master seems to be nowliere. It would 
poom. as if bv a sinp-ular excention. Hanhael 
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more palpably, and from these contending forces 
we may derive perhaps a clue to the secret of 
this indissoluble bond between two such opposite 
natures. How often do we find a small man 
marry a giantess, or a Hercules a pretty little 
innocent maiden. The same with regard to 
intellectual contrasts. Eousseaa marries a 
kitchen-maid, Goethe a Christiana Yulpius. 
Endowed with a delicate constitution, Raphael is 
invincibly attracted by a woman who enjoys above 
all robust and excellent health. Called by his 
divine vocation to depict the most elevated senti- 
ments of human nature, he becomes attached to 
a woman who seems created for passion and 
sensuality. Passionate admirer of the elegant 
amenities of life, he becomes enamoured of a 
young girl entirely without the pale of his 
society, uneducated and ignorant of every refine- 
ment. At a period of classical quintessence and 
revival of literature, when mediaeval chivalry 
throws its last glitter, and modem gallantry 
kindles its first flames, the most courted and 
feasted man of his time, the artist who occupies 
at the papal court the rank of gentleman of the 
chamber, and who lived, according to Vasari, 
" not as a painter, bat as a prince," disdains 
aristocratic love-affairs, and is enchained by a 
plebeian beauty. He meets with a woman, a 
stranger as it were to contemporary civilisation, 
and c!)oose8 her as the companion of his leisure 
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liours. In this Renaisi^ance world, where from 
Diinte to Tasso, and notwithstanding its retro- 
^'ression, love has been spiritualised a ou/rance by 
the genius of Christianity, the greatest of painters 
in the presence of Lis mistress almost forgets liis 
art, or cannot grasp it, while reproducing her on 
canvas. He looks upon this woman, and the 
reality alone suffices ; he paints her without 
occupying himself of aught else but the truth. 

The solving of this riddle is difficult, not 
altogether impossible. One word, however, 
befure 1 attempt to do so. I have no wish to 
iiint any one's feelings — or offend his rehgious 
belief — least of all to invest immorality with a 
fictitious radiance, in order to pass it off as 
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who object to the nude in academies, preferring 
the dressed at the now defunct Cremome or kin- 
dred establisbments ; who find all allusion on the 
stage tco transparent, and the gauze of the 
actresses not traosparent enough ; in short, of 
those who think a book should be a cupping-glass 
wherewith to cure all social evil; who are the 
G^ronteSj Arnolphes, and Bartholos of the nine- 
teenth century; who would have everything 
wrapped up thickly as their own hypocrisy. For 
those, be it said at once, I write not. My work 
is not a box of pills to administer morality by 
small doses ; it is a well-meant, though clumsily 
executed di^nosis of the diseases bred by the 
tyranny of conventionality, and as such it shall 
be accepted or dismissed. 

Says Schiller; "The laws of propriety are foreign 
to innocent nature ; only the experience of corrup- 
tion has given origin to tbem. But as soon as that 
corruption has taken place, and natural innocence 
has vanished from manners, the laws of propriety 
are sacred, and moral feeling will not offend them. 
They have the same validity in an artificial world 
as the laws of nature have in a world of innocence. 
But the very thing which constitutes the poet is 
that he banishes from himself everything which 
reminds him of an artificial world, that he may 
restore nature in all her primitive simplicity. 
And if he has done this, he is thereby absolved 
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from all kws by which a perverted heart seeks 
security against itself. He is pure, he is innocent, 
and whatever is permitted to innocent nature is 
permitted also to him. Tf thou who readest and 
liparest him art no longer innocent, and if thou 
canst not even momentarily become so by his 
purifying presence, it is thy misfortune, not his, 
tliou forsakest hira — he did not say for thee." 

Kaphael was surely a poet, and if his claim to 
be absolved from all trammels in bis art is 
admitted good, liis claim to be absolved from all 
conventional ily in a matter concerning no one 
but himself is equally valid. But to this perhaps 
rather liberal maxim his contemporary world 
would not agree. His reforms in art they 
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forms of utterance . . . bnt it seems to me our 
apprebension of this matter is, for the most part. 
radically falsified thereby. We ought to know 
withal, and to keep for ever in mind, that these ■ 
divisions are at bottom but names; that man's 
spiritual nature, the vital Force which dwells in 
him, is essentially one aud indivisible; that 
what we call imagination, fancy, understanding, 
and so forth, are but different figures of the 
Power of Insight, all indissolnbly connected with 
each other, physiognomically related ; that if we 
knew one of them we might know all of them. 
Morality itself, what we call the moral quality of 
man, what is this but another side of the one 
vital Force, whereby he is and works ? All that 
a man does is physiognomical of him. You may 
see how a man would f^kt by the way in which he 
sin^a ; his courage or want of courage is visible 
in the word he utters, in the opinion he has 
formed, no less than in the stroke he strikes. 
He is one ; and preaches the same Self abroad in 
all these ways." 

'\ You may see how a man would fight, by the 
way in which he stnys." We may find out 
how Raphael loved by the way in which he 
painted. 

The Renaissance was neither the total sever- 
ance and condemnation of the Middle Ages, nor 
the complete return to Antiquity, bat a frnitinl 

VOL. I. D 
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union of both, whence sprang the modem world* 
This alliance had been prepared by a host of 
artists, politicians, men of science ; neverthelesa, 
none among them were so deeply imbued with 
its spirit as Raphael; when we speak of tha 
Renaissance, our minds immediately revert to hinl 
and Michael Angelo. But the great sculptor, 
from his austere and ascetic nature, which earned 
him the surname of a baptised Phidias, though 
contributing much to this marriage of Greek 
art with the Christian muse, lelt the former 
subordinate to the latter, whilst Raphael, iroia 
his sympathetic and impassioned temperament, 
granting from the very first each an equal share 
in this compact, allowed the natural tendency. 
of his mind to betray itself later on in his 
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of the artist carried everything before him ; his 
mythological creations reveal to lis a spiritualistic 
genius, proceeding with the completest indepen- 
dence, owing nothing to contemporary sources, 
and investing his beautiful nymphs and goddesses 
with " the modem soul itself," as a great French 
critic has expressed it. If these words be true, 
they make of Raphael the creator of a secular 
spiritualism, of which Descartes became the philo- 
sopher and theoretic apostle a hundred years 
after, and they wonld prove to us that bis puissant 
originality proceeded from his inner conscious- 
ness and intelligence rather than from his sur- 
rounding influences. Christian art, at its very 
birth, contained within itself an indestructible and 
vigorous germ of Paganism, which for twelve 
subsequent centuries showed itself, now timidly 
and bidden, then openly and bold, until Raphael by 
his genius breathed new life into it, causing it to 
bloom in all its splendour, but with the modem 
attribute of decency grafted upon it. For the 
first four hundred years ancient idolatry fought a 
hard struggle with its new and growing rival to 
retain its inspiring influence in the arts. It 
saw Christian thought borrow largely from the 
antique belief, and applauded the transaction, for 
it had stilt present to the memory the transcen- 
dent beauty wherewith art had clothed the gods 
of Homer, now forsaken. The walls of the 
d2 
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frequently misonderstood, and as a consequence 
altered in the copying, and their fecund sugges- 
tions thereby diminished. Dante borrows his 
hell from Paganism, but he transforms Charon 
into a rebellious angel, Minos into a demon, 
gnashing his teeth and provided with a tail. 
His Cerberus he makes into an apocalyptic 
monster, his purgatory is watered by the streams 
of Lethe. His love for Beatrice is shorn of all 
earthly considerations, it is as ardent as it is 
pure, nevertheless he cannot omit to describe 
her corporeal beauties as well as the incompar- 
able virtues of her soul. Still the asceticism 
predominates, the plastic element shows only here 
and there. The same, though to a less extent, is 
the case with Petrarch, at whose hands Laura 
becomes a saint, producing but a faint impression 
of the sovereign beauty of the goddesses. Still 
it does not follow, therefore, that Dante and 
Petrarch did not know or appreciate the beauty 
of Pagan art. On the contrary, the first takes 
Virgil for his model, the second is among his 
contemporaries the staunchest admirer and 
defender of Greek art. It is this that binds him 
so closely to Boccaccio. Thus when the first great 
Christian artists appear, the Pagan sap, which 
had simmered for so long a period, began to hiss 
and boil. Without attaining the Greek beauty, 
they aimed at and approached it closer day by 
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day, BO mucli so that Vasari said of one of them, 
Andrea Mantegna, who lived in the fifteenth 
century : " He (Mantegna) never ceased to 
bi?lieve that the masterpieces of ancient artists 
were more finished than nature herself." Man- 
tegna is not only one of these Bignul instances of 
great genius breaking the iron chains of low 
birth and adverse fortunes, he is also the one, 
among the great painters of the fifteenth century, 
npon whom Greek art left its deepest stamp. 

And yet we have but to look at his allegorical 
or mythological subjects, such as for instance 
Wisdom obtaining the T^cfory over (he ViceSf 
in the Louvre, to discover that there is still a 
s^reat deal wanting. He has not mastered, not 
gained complete sway over his antique models. 
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If^ advancing another step, we come to 
Kaphael's master himself, Perugino and his 
contemporaries, we find decline rather than 
progress in the appreciation of Greek beauty, 
Vannucci's introduction of it into his pictures is 
correct, it even seems to be a labour of love with 
him, but the task sits unnaturally, he lacks the 
delicacy and the nuances. The nude forms look 
as if they were uncomfortable without their 
clothing, of which they had been divested for 
the nonce. Perugino is like some of the modem 
poets who have written in Latin, their diction is 
faultlessly pure, but it is strained ; the harmony 
of sound is there, but the melody is wanting. 
Nevertheless he continues to use this foreign 
language, he wishes to employ it because he 
understands its power and divines its eloquence. 
Like most of Baphael's precursors, if he does not 
realize all he dreams, he at least prepares the way 
for others to accomplish what he cannot attain. 

It becomes easy enough to draw from these 
incontestable facts the conclusions they contain. 
For full fourteen centuries painting had at- 
tempted to regain possession of the beautiful 
forms of pagan art, not to deck itself exclusively 
therewith, but as an ornament to Christian 
idealism. It sighted the wished-for goal, though 
still at some distance. To Baphael it was given 
to attain, and when once attained, to surpass it. 
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teaches Socrates that to fully appreciate the 
beauties of the soul, one must begin by contem- 
platiDg beauteoas bodies? Had he heard the 
propositioD discussed in one of those brilliant 
and learned assemblies presided over by his 
friends and patrons ? There is small doubt of 
it. Still, his Christian education held, as yet, 
the upper hand. How this early training con- 
tinued to influence him still, the following 
anecdote may show. 

About this time (1503) Haphael came to 
assist Pinturicchio with the paintings in the 
library of the Sienna cathedral. In the centre 
of one of the apartments stood the antique 
group of the TliTee Graces, brought to light 
since the eighth century, and beaming with 
'outhful charm and freslmess, its many mutila- 
tions and defects notwithstanding. The young~ 
artist had sat down to sketch the draped 
figure of a saint. But the Greek beauties were 
there, staring at him and exercising a mysterious 
fascination on his soul. How long the struggle 
f^ainst the attraction of the three Pagan en- 
chantresses lasted we.know not, but certain it is 
that the saint's face and figure were turned down- 
wards on Raphael's knees, and that his pen traced 
on the back of the paper a sketch, whose first 
strokes, despite evident inexperience, testify 
plainly that Baphael's genius took possession 
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tliere and then of the inner beauty of the 
plastic forms and nude, and stamped them witli 
the seal of his artistic individuality. The 
battle between Christian training and aspiration 
to freedom was not at an end as yet. The 
sketch was put aside, and more than fourteen 
montlis elapsed before it was reproduced 
into a miniature in oil, measuring about seven 
or eight inches in width, and as many in 
height, and which is still considered as the 
greatest masterpiece of its kind.* Looking at 
these " Three Graces" we gain an insight into 
llaphaera character, which enables us to .judge 
the better of his love and its hitherto unex- 
plained peculiarity. His "Graces" are naive 
souls, innocent and tender, enclosed in bodies , 
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veiled, draped, hidden, working in the dark, and 
scattering its gifts mysteriously. The three 
charming girls of Sanzio express the sympathetic 
kindness, ready to do good, and reflecting as it 
were in their features the sufferings they are 
eager to allay, but their melancholy traits 
scarcely conceal the radioas brilliancy of innocent 
youth and pure Section. Their sadness is bat 
momentary. Their charitable task performed, 
we are sure they will return to their gambols 
and frolics, cheered by the good accomplished; 
but for the time being wishing to forget 
the sad under-current of life until the next 
opportunity of doing good arrives. There is as 
little of the Pagan as the Christian element in 
them. They are simply the incarnation of the 
best feelings in human nature, without any 
religious fore- or afterthought, and their spiritual 
accent is translated into a modem langu^e, 
though of very ancient origin. Perhaps a 
homely comparison will convey my meaning 
better. There are children in whose features 
the image of the mother and the resemblance to 
the father strike you as being at once distinct 
and delicately blended, but whose young and 
fresh faces offer, nevertheless, new and decidedly 
individual character. The "Graces" features 
express in their single-minded benevolence the 
wish to do good without reference to the symbolic 
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tfachings of the antique tenets of good-will and 
mutual sympathy, or without an idea of the 
rewai'd promised by Christiauity to charitable 
deeds. They are moved to kindness to' their 
fellow-creatures by innate goodness of heart, bred 
by exemplary teaching, perhaps, but which lessons 
have been forgotten, the same as the child no 
longer remembers the routine of alphabet and 
sjwlling by which he has learned to read. The 
eftect is there, the cause has gone back to ob- 
livion. Such is Raphael's picture of the TAree 
Graces, the first-fruit of his adolescent genius 
and the Antique Muse, the conception of pagan 
inspiration, modified by modern intelligence, 
wliich inquires the why and wherefore. 

Though this is supposed to be an essay on 
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from which, the surroundings amidst which, and 
the period when, the great genius takes hirth, 
we not only explain his resemblance with his 
contemporaries, hut we also get an insight into 
the individuality, the different characteristics, 
and the originality which separate him frona them. 
In order to do this we will pass over ten years 
in the painter's life, and see him at work on the 
frescoes representing the Triumph of Galatea. 
in the villa of his friend and patron, Agostino 
Chigi, which has since been called the Farnesina. 
It is not difficult to determine the choice of 
Raphael's subject, seeing the picture we have 
given of the asthetic tendencies of the time. To 
guide him in the conception of his mythological 
representation Raphael had three models to 
select from. The antique writers offer us three 
different aspects of the personage of Galatea. 
Theocritus represents her as a young Sicilian 
girl, sensuous and coquette, who flings apples at 
the sheep of Polyphemus to draw the cyclop's 
attention and excite his desires. A little less 
suggestive, but just as rustic, is the Qalatea 
of Lucian, a village flirt, proud of having 
been distinguished by the giant, whose virile 
beauty and virtuoso-talent she is for ever 
praising. Lastly, there is the Nereid of Ovid's 
MeiamorphoseoH, a charming queen of the sea, 
impassioned, but delicate, enamoured of the 
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Ijoauteous Acis and detesting Polyphemus. The 
erudite friends of Raphael do doubt entertained 
liim with the several versions of the mythological 
]('L,'end, The matter was probably discussed' 
more than once, and every one tendered his 
julvice. Bibbiena, or some other libertine, waa 
likely to vote lor the Cralatea of Theocritus, tho 
^'^lliint Berabo for Lucian's, the sentimental 
Castiglione for the disconsolate mistress of Acis. 
The fresco proves that Raphael chose the version 
must capable of being treated in an elevated, 
p;itlietic manner, and susceptible of being iu- 
terpreted by idealistic forms. But his idealism 
ever remains within the bounds of the easily 
coniprebensible. Though Raphael is very im- 
passioned, very spiritualistic, there is no attempt 

:\\- infiilc.ftf.ino' ab-itmrt. viiinn or a\\canr\rti\ 
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One derives nothing but an intellectual enjoy- 
ment from it. It is because the Nereid's grief 
sanctifies her nudity. Through the body one 
perceives the soul, and it is the latter that 
rivets the attention and vanquishes all equivocal 
thought. Pagan inspiration has had a hand in 
the composition of it, nay, contributed a large 
share, bnt has been met by modem intelligence, 
which while tolerating has subjugated it, and 
proclaimed that freedom from restraint need not 
degenerate into licentiousness. He has avoided 
the idea of mystic interpretation, he has steered 
clear of the sensual grossness of Annibal 
Caracci. 

But if this modem intelligence, which re- 
cognises modesty as its first law, appears any- 
where, it is in the History of Psyche. The 
new type realised by Raphael shows itself in 
these frescoes in all its power, and for a very 
good reason perhaps. Raphael's love-affair is 
not unlike that mythological fable. Psyche 
represents to some extent Mai^arita, Raphael 
Cupid, Society, but female society above all, 
Venus, and the Pope, Jupiter. Society in 
Raphael's time had no objection to her members 
indulging in clandestine love-intrigues, any more 
than Venus minded her son enjoying the favours 
of the Olympian beauties of easy virtue, or evea 
of mortal &ir ones, but when the painter, like 
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Cupid, so far forgot himself as to pay his coun 
(Hi grand serk'ux to a woman without the fashioa 
able or god-like sphere, it was time that Societ] 
should protest. 

" La fiUe d'nn mortel en vent & nu ptussancc, 
Bendei-la roalhearouee !" 

exclaims Venus. 

A common city lass keeps Raphael from coni> 
tracting a marriage with an aristocratic lady, tha 
niece of a cardinal. "Make the common city 
lass wretched," cries Society, and forthwith sends 
one of her emissaries in the shape of a priest to 
confine her in a convent, where she languisfaos 
fur a twelvemonth. Cupid applies to Jupiter, 
Iviiphael applies to Leo, and his mistress Is 
restored to him, and henceforth the loverS' 
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the child of his age, he is at least very unlike his 
father. As for his work, I think I have proved 
that he was bound neither by pagan tradition, 
nor by Christian novelty. As a man, the 
friendships he cultivates are lasting; unlike 
Michel Angelo, he quarrels with no one. At 
sixteen he has pupils who remain faithful to him 
through life. At the same age he reconciles his 
family, who had qnarrellel among themselves, be 
appeases his stepmother, and provides for his 
young sister. liater on, his generosity keeps 
pace with his growing fortune. Here is a proof. 
In 1519 there lived in Rome an old mao of 
remarkable learning, and still more remarkable 
stoicism. He originally belonged to Ravenna, 
his name was Fabio Calvo. This man had a 
profound contempt for money. He abandoned 
his allowance, made to him by the Pope, to his 
parents, while he himself lived on herbs and 
cabbf^s, weltering in a hole worse than 
Diogenes' tub. Emaciated by work, he feD ill, 
and was on the point of death. Some one, 
however, was watching over hira ; " Fabio is 
taken care of like a child," says an eye-witness, 
"by the very rich and honoured Raphael of 
TJrbino, a young man of the rarest kindness and 
most admirable intellect." 

A stranger to envy, while Michael Angelo 
depreciated him, he openly thanked God for 
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served him from the corruption from which 
scarcely any of his contemporarie& escaped. If 
he had followed the example of his age, he would 
hare been an epicurean like Bembo, hbertine like 
Bibbiena, m^^ificent voluptuary like Agostiuo 
Chigi, indecent like the Sodoma, Let historians 
be as lenient and enthusiastic as tbey will with 
regard to the orgies of the Benaiaaance, those 
nocturnal fetea, those ms^piificent banquets, or 
rather gigantic ripailles, worthy c^ exciting the 
verve of Rabelais — whose advent was near — there 
is not one of them who has ever connected the 
name or the personage of Raphael with those 
sensuous follies. The aaoura of his contempo- 
raries and friends are public, and their details, 
far^from edifying, are well known. We know 
who was the MoTOstna, the woman so celebrated 
for her beauty, the mislress of Bembo, by whom 
he had two children. We are not without 
information with regard to Imperia, the mag- 
nificent concubine of the opulent Chigi. Of the 
young girl so passionately beloved by Raphael, 
what do we know p But little, but that little 
is in no way unfavourable to her. She was 
supremely beautiful, and her lover remained 
faithful to her until death. The Church had not 
legitimatised this union, it is true, for Raphael 
was suflnciently worldly-wise to know that by 
giving Her the legitimate title of wife he would 
x2 
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the assertions to the conlrary,* tbat she pro- 
longed her lorer'a Ufa, and that without her 
there would have heen at least six or seren years 
less of that existence, too short, alas ! and each 
hour of which has proved an iacalculable boon 
to postierity. His affections were given to an 
humble, unsophisticated girl, whom he could 
mould at will, whom no doubt he succeeded in 
ennobling and elevating, the same as he elevated 
his art, while leaving it unfettered. What shall 
we say to those who admit of no passion, unless 
it be like a placid river, running between the 
two level banks, bounded by the Church on one 
side, by the vestry on the other ? Simply this : 
Human weakness seeks association, men are sheep 
by nature, they follow whither the bell-wethOT 
leads. But the ori^nal man needs no such 
guiding. His good sense will prevent him from 
attempting to mount to heaven, while alive, 
because be has heard of Jacob's dream ; or to 
descend into hell because Tirgil and Dante re- 
turned safely horn their inu^inary journey 
thither. He will simply be guided by his own 
reason, not by the teaching of others. " What," 
asks Mr. Jones, "would become of a world 
composed of people who have all their different 
ways of thinking, who will not be guided by 
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** Adeone hominem immatari 
Ex amore, at non oognoscas eundem esse P' 

Te&encs. 

** Benvers^ doucement dans les bras de Thau, 
Le front ceint d'an l^ger noage ; 
Je lui disois : lorsqae ta me souris 
Peat-dtre sur ma tdte il s'^ldve un orage. 

Que pense-t-on de mes ^rits P 
Je dois aimer mes vers, puisqa'ils sont ton ouvrage. 
Occaperai-je les cent voix 
De la vagabonde D^esse P 
A ses fayeurs pour obtenir des droits, 

Suffit-il, Thais, de sentir la tendresseP 

• • • • 

Benonoe, me dit-elle, k I'orgaeil des lanriers ; 
Laisse oe froids honnenrs qa'ici ta te proposes; 

n faat des oonronnes de roses 
A qui peignit I'Amour. . . ." 

DoRAT, Lee Baieere. 

** Einstmals ein armer Sanger war 
Liebte heimlich das schonste Kiiid, 
8ie wollte Blnmen in*s dnnkle Haar, 
Der SSnger dacht*, sie liebt' ihn gar, 
8ie wollte Blnmen nnn in's Haar 
Wie schone Eander halt sind. 

" Da geht der SSnger nnd sncht nnd sncht^ 
Suehte Blnmen fur's schonste Kind. 
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Da Imt ihm ein boaer Geist gelluoht, 
Der Sanger hat vergebcns gesnclit, 
Eia boser Qeiat but ihn geSacht, 
Be kam ein scharfer Wind. 

" Der Friihlin^ fiok, ee wonl ikm kalt, 
Winter holte den Friihling ein, 
Er Hng den iirmi'a Friihling bald 
Facktc ihn dmntoo am THnnenwatd 
Sf^hliig ihn todt nnd macht' ihn kalt 
Da eUibt tinn den Sanger allciu," 

KiRl. TON HOLTBI, 

Epilogue to horbeerhamn mtuJ Bet(«Ui 

LONG before the famous apliorism, Ce yH/^ 
fiimme veut, Dieu le veut, had become 
L'lirrent com. Frenchmen were deeplj" imbued 
with the truth of its philosophy. In fact, at nq 
time of their political and social history did ihcni 
ever fail to put the power of woman if not on u 
exact level with that of God, at least in venj 
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when at hand, the answer would be that its 
absence in "packing a case of social porcelain" 
would be severely felt. It were well, there- 
fore, when dealing with the love-story of any 
Frenchman, not to lose sight of this influence 
as a peculiar factor, hut in the present .instance 
it cannot be too much insisted on. Though 
Clement Marot is not to be accounted as great a 
man as any of those whom we have treated 
hitherto, we claim a place for him in our gallery 
for two reasons : the first, because he is to be 
regarded as the prototype of all our modem 
Society poets; the second, because his love-story 
illustrates a new progress in civilised life ; the 
usage through real or simulated affection of 
woman's influence as ambition's tool, for even at 
the outset we must not disguise from ourselves 
that Clement Marot's chief passion (he had more 
than one) in no way partook of the elevated 
character of Dante's, or even of the sincerity of 
Petrarch's, or of the noble disinterestedness of 
Memling's, or of the unwavering constancy of 
Kaphael's. No; if we might venture to call 
it so, Marot's love was " L'Jmour pour rire," it 
could stand neither brunt nor trial. It might 
have been the " gardener of the soul" — as 
love has felicitously been termed — for it cer- 
tainly produced the most beautiful flowers of 
poetry, hut it lacked that principle of energetic 
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while his royal patroness lived, Jean Marot 
appears to have been sufficiently appreciated and 
rewarded to enable him to bring his family, 
from whom he had been separated, to Paris. 
£/n une matinee, says Clement, alluding to this 
change of domicile, rCayant dix ana, en France 
fm mem.* 

The father intended the boy to become a 
poet like himself, and as such instructed in the 
principles of the school of the ^rara rhetoricqueura 
of which Jean was so distinguished a member ; 
a school, notwithstanding its heaviness and 
pedagogic pretensions, very much the fashion at 
that period. Cllment seemed not to have had 
much sympathy with his father's aspirations to 
make a poet of him, nor with the intellectual 
drill he bad to undergo for the purpose. Many 
years afterwards, when looking back to his ap- 
prenticeship, he gives vent to his spleen against 
his teachers. 

" En effect c'eatojeot de gnns bestes 
Que les rfigens dn Umpg judis, 
Junaia je n'eutre en F&radis, 
S'ili ne m'ont perdu ma jeanesae." 

Fortunately an event happened which emanci- 
pated him from his father's leading-strings. The 

* Beliering the reader to be snfficieiitly acquainted with 
French, I ehall onlj give the English of those words which 
hare paued oat of the modem language, leaving the remainder 
in the original. 
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social position of the Juliet has come down to us, 
all we can with certainty determine is that she 
lived somewhere in the Vieille Rue da Temple, 
for in hidding her adieu (she was either virtuous 
or coquette, perhaps both), he exclaims — 

" Adieu, PalaiB, et U Forte Barbette, 
Ou j'u cbanU mainte belle ohanioii. 
Four le plaiair d'nne jense fillette." 

And on the authority of Sauval we know that 
the Porte Barbette was situated in the Yieille 
Rue du Temple. 

The fair one, for what reason we know not, 
seemed either to care little for the sprouting 
poet, or else was indisposed to go beyond 
platonic affection. Marot, on the other hand, 
though young still, was rather inclined the other 
way, perhaps as much from vanity as from 
natural passion, and thought it beneath the 
dignity of a young lover who was a poet to hoot 
to sigh in vain. It is more than probable, as we 
shall see hereafter, that he had studied Horace 
and Ovid rather than Petrarch, and the two 
former masters had not led him to expect a 
vigorons resistance on the part of a young girl 
to whom he thought it would be more diflBcult 
to withstand the temptation than to conform to 
a severity which she could only know from 
theory. The young lady stood her ground 
firmly, despite his lamentations. 
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C'est trop souffert de peine et manisson, 
Ponr le plaisir d'une jeane fillette. 
Je qnitte tout, je donne, je resigne 
Le don d'aymer, qui est si cher yenda." 

He, however, leaves the door open as it were 
to less difficult conquests ; the whole of his 
nature is already foreshadowed in the following, 
which is a continuation of the same ballade. 

** Je ne dj pas que je me determine 
De vaincre Amour, cela m'est defendn* 
Car nol ne pent contre son arc tendn ; 
Mais de sonffrir chose si mal congrue 
Par mon serment ! je ne snis plus si grae." 

This is the language of a young man not 
quite twenty, who is supposed to be "hard hit." 
" No, no," he says, " I will not engage to 
withstand the power of love, but I'll certainly 
suffer no inconvenience ; things must be smooth. 
I'll not stand about at night under her window, 
for I do not care to be taken up by the patrol, or 
to knock myself against some barrow or cart for 
the sake of a little chit of a girl." 

When we look at this first passion of Marot, 
we find it no passion at all, not even calf-love,^ 
which, howsoever ridiculous, finds a certain 
amount of sympathy in us, the same as the child 
that has the measles evokes our pity, though we 
know full well that in ordinary cases the affair is 
not all dangerous, and that the sufferer will 
recover. It is for this very reason, perhaps, 
that devoid of all nobleness as we judge Marot 's 
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something: in common. The chances are, that if 
any yoang people in real life, situated similarly to 
the heroes of Shakspeare's play, were to put an 
end to their existence, our private opinion would 
agree with the official verdict of the coroner, 
" temporary insanity." la fact, in our modem 
society, deeply tinged with cynicism, all serious 
and strong expressions of love appear ridiculous 
to a third person, and however eloquent the 
protestations of the lover may sound to his 
mistress, to us, though we pardon them, they do 
not do 80. He himself, and modern playwrights 
who represent him on the stage, are sensible of 
this ; hence their mode of depicting his situation 
in a bantering though good-natured style. "Were 
they to do otherwise their endeavours to interest 
us would be received with raillery and ridicule. 
We have long grown weary of the grave, 
pedantic, and long-winded sentences with which 
Cowley and Petrarch show us the violence of 
their attachments ; but the gaiety and gallantry 
of Ovid and Horace, and hence of Marot, are 
always f^reeable. Even then the love-affair 
must not be an altogether smooth one. It must 
be buffeted about a little by contrary winds ; 
the author who introduces two lovers in a scene 
of perfect security, expressing their mutual bliss, 
would raise laughter and not sympathy. The 
happiness of others is pretty well indifferent to 

VOL. I. Y 
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to pass into the hands of Francis I., enjoyed 
great influence at the court. He was still 
yonng, though already Secretary of Finances ; 
and not being destitute of learning himself, took 
great pleasure in patronising men of letters. 
Having conceived a great afTectiou for bis p^^, 
he treated him more as an equal than as a 
dependent, encouraged his still timid muse, and 
paved his way to future renown, by divining as 
it were his still dormant talents. For at 
this period nothing as yet showed any indication 
of originality, or even the hope of such, in 
Clement's verses. He remained a disciple of his 
&ther, who was still idive, and never ceased to 
inspire his son with the greatest respect, though 
there was, doubtless, a lurking suspicion in the 
latter's mind that his sire's art was simply the 
art of versifying. "Inspiration," it has been 
said, " is like yeast. 'Tis no matter in which of 
half a dozen ways you procure the infection ; 
you can apply one or the other equally well to 
your purpose, and get your loaf of bread." But 
Jean Marot either did not know the shop, or 
else was like the Israelites in their exodus, in too 
great a hurry to reach his Canaan of court 
approbation to trouble much about the leavening 
of his bread. And still more like the Hebrews, 
he compelled his son to prefer the unleavened 
loaf to the leavened. As a natural consequence, 
t2 
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superior woman, in the daily contact and 
iDtimacj with her, everything — heart, reason, 
wit, and language, seemed to have changed in 
Karot. His occupations aa a poet were, how- 
ever, not sufficiently numerous to prevent him 
from following the King to the army, and his 
father having died in 1526, he stepped by right 
of heritage aa it were, though apparently not 
without opposition, into his sire's poetical shoes. 
They were very heavy, and like a state-coach, 
Marot thought well to use them on ceremonial 
occasions only. At other times he elected to 
convey his verse in a less showy, but lighter 
vehicle. Jean Marot's poetical ehaassure might 
not unaptly be termed the wooden shoes of 
poetry, making a great clatter, though progress 
in them was far from rapid.' On the part of 
Francis, it was but Justice that he should do 
something for Clement, who had bravely fought 
at Pavia, and distinguished himself in that 
disastrous battle. Wouuded in the arm, taken 
prisoner like the King, but liberated long before 
the royal captive, thauks to the profound disdain 
of the Imperiahbts for small rdnsoms and small 
fry, he made his way back to France, and 
henceforth appeared to have handled neither 
sword nor lance. He abandoned himself entirely 
to literary pursuits, having but one aim, dis- 
charging his employ of court poet near Madame 
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having been, a sycophant, or of being in the 
least degree possessed with the genius of obse- 
qaioQsness ; still the interview with his sove- 
reign proved a source of grateful recollection, 
lasting him throughout his life, and this apart 
from the pecuniary profit derived from it. 
To produce such an effect, it is not at all neces- 
sary that the prince should have great talents 
or exalted virtues. There is in mankind an 
inherent disposition to adnaire the rich and 
powerful, which has unjustly been called flun- 
keyism ; for the flunkey is insolent when he 
thinks that insolence will serve his purpose 
better than submission, or when there is nothing 
to be derived from the latter. The flunkey is, 
as a rule, ignorant; while, on the contrary, 
visible respect to superior position, on which 
is founded the distinction of rank, is upheld 
by the most educated classes of the community. 
The deaths of Chturles I. and Louis XVI. pro- 
voked more resistance and indignation among 
the better classes, opponents and partisans alike, 
than among the same two sections of the 
people. The two monarchs were regretted 
more than all the innocent blood shed in the 
Civil War and Revolution. Humanity is pro- 
foundly conservative, despite all that has been 
said to the contrary. Take for example Louis 
XIV., who bad neither great virtues, great 
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lesfl, an irresistible cbarm, galvaniBtng by its 
contact the duUest and most prosaic nature. 
lliat in Marot's case this infliience was increased 
hj the privilege of a still closer approach to 
Francis is undoubted. In the presence of his 
royal patron he becomes another being, a dif- 
ferent poet, speaking a language more firm and 
terse, clearer and more correct — a language in 
which there is do halting to find the right word, 
nor a toatl to seek its right place. Especially is 
this noticed when he addresses himself directly 
to bis sovereign. However witty with others 
already, he is never seen to such an advantage 
as when in presence of "his Majesty." One 
would say that a tete-a-lele with the King is 
absolutely necessary to make hirn altogether 
natural and at his euse, to abandon himself 
entirely to his spontaneity, to his happy laugh- 
ter, and, as a great modern critic has said, " to 
those outbursts of noble pride which so origi- 
nally proceed from bis mock humility." Read 
the following. It is an epistle narrating to the 
King a thelt, real or assumed, of which his poet 
has been the victim, and winding up by appeal- 
ing gallantly to the royal largease to make good 
his loss. There is nothing in French poetry, 
from La Fontaine to Musset, that surpasses it in 
its own genre, whether for fines.'^e, delicacy of 
turn, or suppleness of versifying. 
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Sojez certain qn'an partir dadit lien 

N'onbljil rien, fora k me dire odieo. 

Ainsi s'en ra, chatonilleiu da la gorge* 

Ledict valet, moat^ comme on Saiuet George, 

Et TOQB lai«8a, Uonraear, dormi Bon sooul 

Qui aa TeBveil n'eust seen finer, d'nn «onL 

Ce MoDsienr Ik (Sire) c'eatoit moi-mdme 

Qui, Bans pientir, fne an matin bien bleame 

Qnand je me yj Bans honneste vesture 

Et fort fitcli^ de perdre ma montnre. 

I£ais de I'argent qne Tons m'aviez donn6 

Je ne fns point de la perdre estonn^ ; 

Car Tostre argent, tr^s debonnaiie Prince 

Sans point de fante est siqet i, la [once.t 

Bien tost aprda c«ete fortune lik 

TJne autre pire encores se meala 

De m'aasaillir, et chaacnn jonr m'asoant. 

Me menafant de me donner le sant 

Et de sant m'envojer i Ten vers, 

RiUimer sons terre, et y faire des vers.^ 

C'eat ane loarde et longne msJadie 

De troia bona mojs, qai m'a toute essoardie 

La povre teste, et ne venlt terminer. 

* • • • 

Voilk comment depnis neof mois en fa 

Je snis tiwct^. Or ce qne me Uissa 

Uon larrooeaa, longtems a, I'aj vendn 

Et en siropH et julez despendn. 

Ce neantmoins ce qne je voos en mande 

N'est ponr vons faire on reqneate on demands i 

Je ne venlz point tant do gens rrseembler 

Qni u'ont aonc; anltre qne d'assembler. 

Tant qn'ils vivrout, lis demanderont enlz ; 

Mais je commence k derenir hontenx. 



* CWouiUeuz de la gorgt—^AxraSlj, ticklish ronnd his 
throat ; fignrativelj, destined to be hanged, 
t Subject to being filched. 
X The word ver» signifies worms in this initanoe. 
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infloeDce besides that of the King he owed his 
brilliaDt inspiration. 

Here we are trenching more or less on the 
domain of fiction, based, as it were, on historical 
speculation. We know that Marot entered the 
service of the Duchess d'Alengon, and there is 
little doubt that he, like every one else, high or 
low, with whom this accomplished woman came 
in contact, felt the irresistible charm unani- 
mously attributed to her by every one of her 
contemporaries. It is also certain that this 
fascination ripened later on into a more im- 
passioned and less platonic attachment, though 
we would scarcely venture to go the length of 
the many biographers who imagined that Marot 
had bat to sigh to be not only admitted, but 
proclaimed, the happy lover of his princely 
patroness. Of this, however, we must speak 
by-and-by. 

Marot now having a recognised position, and 
that at the Court, would have been unlike a 
Frenchman if he had omitted to provide himself 
with a mistress. Taught by experience that 
young women in humble life are apt to be par- 
ticular as regards the "intentions" of their 
would-be Cicisbeos, he cast about in different 
waters. " Seek and thou shalt find" applies to 
more than one kind of quest, and Marot appears 
to have been successful, and perhaps beyond his 
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I'xpectations. A dame of high degree, whom 
Micceeding generations have supposed to be the 
iiiinous Diana de Poitiers, became the object of 
!iis passion, which passion was reciprocated. 
I'll fortunately, the first part of this theory — the 
i<U'ntity of the future Duchess de Valentinois 
with the lady whom Marot celebrates under the 
name of Diana — has of late heen disproved by 
a writer wliose authority is not to be gainsaid. 
M, de Hericault would wish for nothing better 
tiiati to leave his hero in possession of this bonne 
f-:i-lii,ir, but chronology is a stubborn fact, and 
ir the surmises of tlie preceding biographers be 
(.■L>jTcct, Marot's happiness would date from a 
ud when the beautiful Countess de Maulev- 
till unknown at the Court. Accident. 
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ouBly remarks, " at the cost of a payment which 
she had to discharge in person" — in other words, 
of becoming the King's mistress. This happened 
when Marot was about twenty-eight, and in 
the ascendant of bis career, and would in 
some measure account for his new mistress's 
power at Court. There remains but one ques- 
tion — would she have jeopardised that power and 
her newly acquired position by a love intrigue, 
the disclosure of which must have proved fatal 
to herself and to the partner of it ? The ques- 
tion is difficult to determine.* 

Not so difficult the existence of the love- 
intrigue itself with a noble lady, wielding 
considerable influence at Court, and by him 
called Diana, with which name we must content 
ourselves, our researches having failed to dis- 
cover any other. The first advances seem to 
have come from the fair one. Here is what 
Marot writes in 1524-, which goes still further to 
make us uncertain about the real personage to 
whom his verses are addressed i — 

" Un an J a qae par toy commence 
Fut I'amitid. Et sacbaut ta peuii6e 
EBclave et serf d'atnour fua arreat^ 
Ce qni devant jamais n'svoit est^." 

* Amoiif^ the nustreBBes of Francis tliera ma; have been 
another Diana, or the theory that Clement merely celebrated 
his lady-love onder that name may eqoally hold good. 
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This would bring the beginning of the /iai» 
ilown to 15^3, am! if the lady was indeed Diai 
do I'oitiers, all we can do is t'' compliment h 
;iiid hfr lover's memories upon the matchle 
;nnliicity of a proceeding from wbicli even a nin 
twiith century courtesan and her paramoi 
would shrink, though the discovery of su( 
di'ct'it would in no way he attended by the diref 
conseqiionces which would have resulted from 
(iircc or four hundred years ago. It is hardly i 
bo credited that an astute woman, as Franci 
mislrpss is described to be, would have risk( 
licr liriid, or at least her liberty, in such a fashio 
uiir is it likely that she would have done so whc 
lier connexion with the King was still voun; 
rpon the whole the idea of Diana de Poitie 
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caring very earnestly perhaps for the- holier 
misBion of love — the same as the great Italian 
violinist is said to hare cared less for his art 
than for the money it brought him — but 
certainly determined that passion's symphonies 
should be executed with every perfection of 
which as yet he was master, because that per- 
fection was to bring him renown. The bungler 
in love is like the Tonrangeaa of Balzac's 
Contes Drolatiques, qui fait m mupe de tout pain. 
Marot was too experienced already to commit 
. such a mistaka He himself may have been con- 
vinced of the insincerity of his passion, but he 
knew that in those times, especially with a poet, 
words more than deeds were accounted the test 
of a deeply seated attachment, and that his muse 
to be inspired should have a fit object for her 
song. And after all we have cot changed much. 
Even in our days in love affairs an interested 
sham is found to be superior to a disinterested 
truth. In this lies the secret, perhaps, why 
men are content to reward so magnificently the 
clever tronipeuses yclept marchandea d' amour. 

Acting upon this knowledge, the poet invoked 
all the resources of his budding genius to charm 
his new lady-love. He was not altogether a novice, 
though his first campaign had proved so signal a 
failure, but as a lost battle is often more in- . 
structive to a general than half a dozen victories, 

VOL. I. Z 
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lie deemed himself sufiicieiitly clever to 1: 
profited by bis defeiits and to avoid such loi 
tactics for the future. His plan was to risk 
sL'rioua cngagenient, no violent assault, bul 
tlivow out skirmishers, to sap and mine, 
reconnoitre the positions. With this inten 
he began to sound liis Dulcinea's force of 
distance, by submitting some principles in 
science of besieging the heart. 

" J'al en amour trouvfi einq points eipres ; 
Premiiremeiit il y a du regard ; 
Puis le deris et le baiser a\nis 
LattonchemeHt le baiaer suit de prcs 
Et kius coux-la tendent an dernier point 
Qui eat, He (juoy ! Je ne le diraJ point." . . . 
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attachment it woald be found in the verses 
wherein he takes leave of his Diana. Unless we 
are mistaken, the feelings of the heart mast on 
such occasions always obtain the victory over 
briUiuicy and vividness of imagination. This is, 
however, not the caae with Marot. His third 
Elegy, containing his farewell, is a finished 
performance, full of pretty ideas and witticisms, 
but it reminds us too much of the annual benefit 
speech of a certain popular actor and theatrical 
manager, the tears look like little globules of 
glass imported from Birmingham for the 
occasion, and produced at the fitting time by a 
dexterous manipulation of the handkerchief 
wherein they are hidden. They even fall to the 
ground, making a slight noise, and then we 
discover that they owe nothing to the lachrymal 
glands, but everything to the glass-blower. 
After he is wounded — luckily in the left arm — 
and taken prisoner at Pavia, he still keeps up a 
correspondence with Diana, always in verse on 
his side, in which he says some of the sweetest 
things, and being, as we hare seen, shortly 
liberated, he returns and renews his solicitations 
with redoubled ardour. But — and here is the 
difference between him and Petrarch — we never 
get weary of his effusions, they are too bright — 
fall of delicate hints. He knows that an honest 
woman cannot consent frankly and openly to 
z2 
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grant such favours as he asis, but to provide 
siicb coyness lie throws ont a soggestion, wh 
might have served Lord Byron for the mode] 
liis famous lines in Don Juan ; 

"A liUIp stiU Bhe stroTe. and n 
And wbiHpering ' I will rn'er 

" S^avei yoaa ce que fnit une femme de bieu P 
En deal mots jo vai* vons I'apprendre; 
Elte ne donne jamaie rieD, 
Mais elle se Iuibbg toat prendre." 

[tiana seemed to have kept to her text — Vi 
iii-i\ ■iiiois avec des ffens aerieux. Marot did i 
'iiiderstand things that way; though he si 
lliat he will be patient, he fails to keep bis wo 
" The best thing you can do," was probably f 
iiiswer, inspired by a secret chagrin that 
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man^Dg her, lead him to all kinds of nnsacceBS- 
ful attempts. Here he is mnch below the tact 
of the examples he has set himself at the outset — 
Horace and Ovid. He grows bitter and violent ; 
irrevocably he tears the bond asunder instead 
of gently loosening it. He should have imitated 
the example of one of his contemporaries and 
friends, Mellin de St. Gelais, who, finding him- 
self in a similar position with his mistress, wrote 
to her — 

" Koatre amiti£ est Bealemeut 
DeHcoDBoe et hod decHrfe, 
Gt s'liuira facilement. 
Si de T0U8 elle eat ieeiiie. 
Amour qui la fletche » tir£4 
Khabillera oetto coiutnre, 
£t n'ajei penr qn'elle ae dare ; 
Car e'il eat vrai ee qn'on aSenne, 
L'acier an lien de aa sondnre 
£Bt pliu fort qn'ailleura et itlos fenne." 

" Making it up," seems to have had no pleasure 
for Marot. But if unwilling to renew the ac- 
quaintance, he ought at least to have kept silent ; 
instead of which, he began to insult the woman 
to whom he had paid so much homage, attribut- 
ing the vilest motives to her for this rupture. It 
was but natural that reprisals should follow ou 
her part. Throughout it would appear that Diana 
never contemplated going beyond the limits of 
the platonic ; and though she might have found 
excuses ibr Marot's wounded vanity produced by 
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disappointment, when he so far forgot himself a 
to publish the bitterest lampoons, she revenge* 
herself in a signal manner by having hin 
arrested on a charge of having eaten bacoi 
during Lent, a charge which, however frivoloui 
in our d;iys, was no small matter then, when thi 
heretical doctrines of Luther were slowly filtering 
their way into France. Marot took the matte: 
as a joke. The King could not leave him to hi; 
fate ; and it is to the King he wrote, who ha< 
him set at liberty. If proof were wanted tha 
his Diana was not Diana de Poitiers, it wouh 
be found in this interference of the King. Hen 
then we have, as far as this lady is concerned 
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importance attached to them. This is easily 
explained. To most men of genius love is neither 
what nature nor what Christianity and society 
hare created it. It is not the imperious material 
want, to the satisfaction of which are attached 
lively but fleeting pleasures, nor the sober 
partnership, which while regulating the pas- 
sions, often destroys them by leaving nothing 
more to be wished for. To them it is the 
creation of an ideal kingdom, full of noble 
sentiments, important trifles, ^reat liUlenesaee, 
poesy, spiritual aspirations, devotion, mural 
beauties, enchanting harmonies, and situated 
far above the vulgar grossness which steps in as 
it were with assured possession. Their imagina- 
tion pictures it as a journey towards the ud- 
known — the mystery must therefore not be 
eliminated — by two creatures, united for the time 
being into one, and borne on the wings of ex- 
pectant and increasing rather than of consum- 
mated bliss. A marriage de par devant the 
parson or registrar does not tally with such 
ideas of individual liberty. These men will 
make a virtue of necessity, and contract such 
unions from motives of interest or ambitioD, 
from a sense of duty to the community, from 
a wish to perpetuate their name, but they 
will gloss over the particulars, and these thi'ngs 
will not change as long as love is regarded aa 
the aim, instead of the means of recruiting the 
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In the face of conflicting evidence this becomes 
difficult to determine. Not that the authoress 
of the Heptameron professed great rigidity of 
morals in her works, or that we should be dis- 
posed to aoswer for her virtue after reading what 
she has written ; but the party spirit, never dead 
in France, and attaching itself to things past as 
well as present, has considerably exaggerated 
matters — one side representing the princess as a 
saint, while the other throngbout treats her as a 
Messalina. She was neither the one nor the 
other, but simply a high-born and high-bred 
lady, deeply imbued with the spirit of her own 
time, her mind given to gallantry and propoa 
lepers. As for the rest, those who have judged 
and convicted, have only done so from the same 
evidence that we in a condensed manner shall lay 
before our readers : they h^id nothing more or 
better to go upon. This evidence consists mainly 
of extracts from Marot's poetrj'. Something else 
should also be fairly borne in mind. Though 
Marot had known and been protected by 
Marguerite for many years, tlie question of a 
more tender feeling than that of friendship seems 
never to have arisen between these two until 
shortly before and after her marriage with Henri 
d'Albret, King of Navarre, a husband ill-suited to 
so young and spirited a girl, and who upon 
undoubted authority treated her badly, and 
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would have treated her worse without the Fal 
Ic-ience of her brother. What more natural tl 
tliat she should have sought intellectual coosc 
tion Mrith an agreeable, youog, and brilUi 
tMinpanioD, like Marot; that between them tl 
should have concocted satires and complain^i 
tlio old and disagreeable husband, satires] 
which the following, said to be written bj 
princess herself, but in which Marot had 
di>uht a share, is an example. 

"En lamguiasant ct en griefve trist«88« 
\'it mon laa cuoour, jadis plein de liesse 
Puisque Ton m'li donnd moiri Tieill&rd. 
Helaa poarqiioy ? Rien ns Bait du vieil art, 
Q'apprend \" 



Marot was too 



qvioxj 2 Rien no Bait du vieil art, \ 
Venus, ramoureuae Deeaiie." 1 

vain not to feel ilattered byi 
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Margaerite is not behindhand in this amorous 
and brilliant contest of epigram. She also 
answers in verse, telling him that he appeals to 
no sterile memory, inasmnch as the recollection 
of the incident — 

" SoDvent me f&it par amuor contiiinB 
Avoir desir dn recommaDCement." 

Contemporary modesty, of conrse, stands as- 
tonished at this freedom of speech and action ; 
but it should bear in mind, that in France nntil 
very recently, but especially in the sixteenth 
centnry, love in its spiritual bearing was a kind 
of intellectual disease, to which the lower classes 
were unsusceptible, and which was confined ex- 
clusively to highly cultured minds, where it ap- 
peared in the form of an unhealthy refinement and 
elegant corruption, engendering much brilliant 
but often obscene wit. Is not the cure of scep- 
ticism and cynicism which the very moderns 
have applied to it, a cure involving the sobering 
dietary of matter-of-fact, the negation of all 
poetical stimulants, worse than the disease itself 
perhaps ? Royal sisters and daughters, even 
genteel maidens may speak no longer as spoke 
Marguerite, even should they think the same. 
The rule forbidding such candour was laid down 
more than two hundred years ago though 
not without protest, by La Fontaine in hie 
Comle de Bdphegor. 
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" Filles de eang royal nc s» d^clwot gn^rea i 
Tont ae passe en lenr cceur, iw qui lea fiichu hia 
Car elles aont de chair aiiiai qae lee bei^ros." 

Marguerite took great pleasure in Mj 
t^ociety ; she had to seek in the fecundity 
mind the means to tell hira of her fnenil 
and as princes at that period could afford a n 
condeecension towards their inferiors, withoad 
risk of compromising their dignity, she aim 
the poet to treat and address her as a sister.^ 

Whatsoever tender relations may have & 
hidden heneath this title, a time came when 
jioet was no longer satisfied with it, and solici 
the favour of calling MarguiSrite his mistr 
Though we must specially guard ourselves 
construing this word according to the mod 

;uid Dj^rvPrtM BPnsf^ th^rP is nn rl/inlit H.oM 
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may have been, that for Marguerite was real 
while it lasted, for it flattered all his senses at 
once, his vauity, his ambition, and manhood ; it 
stamped his genius as something beyond the 
common, for to that genins he owed the pre- 
ference ; and, above all, the object of his love 
being superior to him in woridly station, his imagi- 
nation invested her with alt the iUasionary 
forms from the perception of which springs 
desire. Prosaic ffra^rindiam may, with Dr. 
Johnson, call this latter perception the result 
of ignorance, but this ignorance is the basis of 
everything that exists, as well as of the worship 
of everything that is or appears above us. To 
know this ignorance would be destroying exist- 
ence itself, argues Max MUller, an authority 
whom we would trust rather than Dr. Johnson 
or Gradgrind.* Nowhere is that perception so 
vivid as in the passion of a man for a woman 
superior to him in social status. Look how 
pleased M. Jourdain is when a noblewoman is 
introduced at his table.f How delighted Mr. 
Tittlebat Titmouse at the prospect of marrying 
Kate Aubrey. J Biren, the son of a goldsmith, 
becoming the lover of the Duchess of Courland 
is the type of a happiness which only women 

* We will refer to thiB &gaui in our eeae.j on Swift. 

t Le BonrgeoU QejUiUunrune. 

X Ten Tkotuand a Year, bj Samuel Warren. 
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" AncrmafoU* aa fen je 1» bonto^e 
Four la bmsler ; puis Boada.ii) I'en ostoye ; 
PhIb la remia, et ptiis Ten recallay, 
Uaia k la fin, ^ regret la bruslaj. 

Uaia ei de toqb j'ai encor qoelque lettre 
Pout la bruBler ne la fandra qna mettre 
Prts de mon cfBur ;" 

Once acknowledged the lover, Marot felt that 
he might venture to ask for a consnmmation of 
his bliss. Time and experience had taught him 
different tactics than those formerly employed. 
He no longer usks, he merely intimates that he 
would be glad to receive. 

" Qaand je voia ma maltreBBe, 
Le clair soleil me loict, 
S'aillenra mon cbU B'adreBse, 
Ce nt'eat obscure nuict. 
Et crof que sans ohattdelle 
A BOD lict a minnict 
Je veiToia avec elle." 

Lovers are proverbially imprudent, and these 
two were no exception to the rule. People 
around began to talk, Marguerite took the 
alarm and became ill in consequence ; her lover, 
with his poet's vanity, thought the sending of 
sonnets sufficient to cure her. The illness was 
slight, however, and it having pat a stop to the 
scandalmongering, convalescence was heralded 
as a means to renew the intimacy with tenfold 
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carrying the poet with it by a natural parabolic 
track, then dropped him by a natural perpen- 
dicular one to his mother earth, and even lower 
still. Love does not take half the trouble with 
the hapless wight that falls into his clutches that 
Hercnles took to kill Antheas, but simply throws 
him down from the heaven he has built for himself. 
That is sufficient to undo him. That is what it 
did with Marot. One morning he was told by 
his royal mistress that they must meet no more. 
Let as drop the veil on the expostulations, en- 
treaties, reproaches, offended pride, the simulated 
cool farewell ; the knowledge of them is useless 
to our purpose. We have sufficient evidence to 
prove incontrovertibly the most important fact, 
namely, the passion of the poet, and the 
absolute sway in which it held him for the time 
being. What did he gain ? what did he lose by 
this empire? He gained his genius as a poet, 
he lost the repose, the peacefulness of his life. 
In this respect he has often been compared with 
Petrarch. Nothing could be more untrue. 
Petrarch fell in love becanse he was a poet. 
Marot became a poet because he fell in love. If 
we take the trouble to 'read the first sonnets 
of the Italian, written before he saw, or heard of, 
Laura, we shall find in them that fond search 
after the poetic ideal, which takes a tangible 
shape in the Countess de Sades, because he met 
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phosis ia dne to Marguerite. To her be owes 
hi8 talent, Mb glory, his renown, which for more 
than three hundred years have never been eclipsed 
for one single day ; but he also owes to her hvt 
tribulations, his torments, his misfortunes, his 
imprisonment, his exile. 

"Love," says Rochefoucauld, "is commonly 
succeeded by ambition, but ambition is hardly 
ever succeeded by love." In this adventurouB 
Court, enamoured of novelty and of forbidden 
fmit, hailing with predilection the most hazar- 
dous and bold opinions, then just appearing on 
tiie horizon of political and social life, let us 
imagine to ourselves this yoang provincial, of no 
birth, admitted by the sole privilege of his wit 
and brilliant mind to the dangerous honour of a 
haoghty familiarity. What can he do to make 
himself welcome, to win his spurs P Even if he 
had the means, it would be difficult to surpass in 
energy and luxury these elegant cynics among 
whom he lives. And besides, he is in love, and 
with a woman who has condescended to single 
him out from among all these brilliant and witty 
nobles. Must he not jostify her choice by some- 
thing daring — ^something that shall make people 
talk of him ? Politics are out of the question, 
so is the career of arms ; but religion is left, and 
tiie moment is auspicions for becoming distin- 
guish^, iot there has lately crept into the world 
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the King, and put a sudden stop to his tolerant 
smile. While the " novelty-mongers" had con- 
fined themselves to speak of the abuses of the 
clergy — nay, even to mutilate some statues of 
saints — Francis had treated them as young 
madcaps, of whom it was best to take no notice, 
or to deal with leniently. But when they 
proceeded to placard in one night all the walla 
of the capital, down to the very entry of the 
Palais de Justice, the doors of the Louvre, and 
his own apartments with the most insolent 
threats against himself and his power, it could 
no longer be regarded as reformation; it was 
rebellion, and became a hanging matter. An 
abrupt change in the judiciary direction of Pro- 
testant affairs was the result ; there was a 
solemn procession in mid-winter, followed by the 
King and his Court bareheaded, and the former 
took an oath to cut off his own arm, to immolate 
his own son, if he thought them infected by 
heresy; a decree of accusation was published 
against seventy-three suspected persons, among 
whose names figured, in large characters, that 
of his dear and well-beloved valei de ckambre in 
ordinaiy, Clement Marot. 

The poet was absent and on his way to the 
capital. He had stopped at Blob for a few 
days, " with no other intention," he says, " than 
to pay my court to the ladies, when a messenger 
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Ihiught tlie news of what was going on in I 
I'rudently he faced about and made straig 
i';iu. Not deeming himself safe even the 
ji:i-ised Die Alps as best he could, for il 
\\ inter, and never slackened rein until he 
liiiiiself at Ferrara. He might at least ht 
ni' im asylum with Ren^, the second dan 
III' Louis XII., who had married the Du 
I'l-rrara. This princess was ugly, lame, ped 
iiiid anti-Papist; she had a twofold reaso 
^lu'ltcring and protecting Marot, whose 
liiiil sung her marriage, and who was fl 
< 'iitlmlic persecution. He was welcomed b 
a-- a new Ovid and another Calvin. For 
lliaii a twelvemonth the poet was the cyn 
111' a society of pri'rieiisi'tt and female theolog 
Ibis state of things would no doubt 
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phin, Bpoke of his aOairs being neglected, the 
wish of seeing his family once more, adding 
" that he was entirely changed, apote but 
soberly, weighing each word an hour before be 
uttered it, and answering by means of his head 
alone." The King was informed of the epistle, 
and his smile reappeared ; the moment was well 
chosen ; severity and prosecution had seemingly 
had their day ; Borne herself counselled leniency. 
Marot was listened to; he had a safe conduct, 
and towards the end of 1536, after two years' 
absence, he recrossed the frontier, stayed for 
some time at Lyons, then came back to his real 
fatherland, the Court; but under what condi- 
tions and in which circumstances P 

First of all, to all appearance he had abjured ; 
for none of his fellow exiles having been allowed 
to re-enter France except by renouncing their 
heresy, it is unlikely that he should have been 
left to evade the common law. Some of his 
verses vaguely hint at an annoyance of this kind. 
And this was not his only cause for grief; every- 
thing had changed so much for the worse — from 
the poet's point of view at least — in these two 
years. Queen Marguerite was so staid, so sober 
and prudent, for everybody was watching every- 
body else. No more joyous games and romps, 
^d infidel contests of wit. And his place at 
court had been filled; he no longer reigned 
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forsaken him when the love-passion took flight. 
Besides, he had to hide his natural inclinataons, 
to extinguish his joyous and spontaneoas wit, his 
airy insolence, and to don instead a staid and 
sober form, to preach peace and concord. The 
result was to be foreseen. Once embarked down 
that incline, all the faults of his youth came 
back — he became as bis father bad been, yrn» 
Thetoricqueur ; his phrasing lost its gay and 
piquant turn — it became heavy and verbose, 
drowning for ever the terseness, precision, and 
gracefulness of yore. Marot was a true enfant 
sans souci ; banter was his muse ; gravity came 
as a mask and made him grin, not laugh. At 
every important event he deemed himself obliged, 
as in former days, to contribute his epistle ; but 
it was cold and measured. He was no longer 
inspired ; aiid if the divine qfflalus now and then 
came, he felt himself compelled to throw his pro- 
ductions into the flame, for fear of giving rise to 
suspicions, which would not have been ill-founded, 
for he had not broken olf his secret intelligence 
with his old comrades the reformers, who as- 
suredly had no cause to laugh. Thus, as may 
be seen, gravity invaded him on all sides, routing 
his natural wit, which was of the most opposite 
stamp. He did not leave off rhyming, however, 
and the idea came to him, no doubt at the 
instigation of some Lutheran friends and pas- 
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wished Marot to offer him the ihiitf psalms, then 
traDslated; and the latter, though a Catholio 
prince, far &om reusing the honour, rewarded 
them with two hundred golden donbloons. 

Unfortunately the Sorbonne interfered. Thia 
nniTersity had been much exercised on account 
of the songs. Every attempt at interpreting in 
profane or vulgar tongue of a fragment of the 
sacred writings naturally aroused its suspicion, 
and the reputation of the translator, his former 
worts and exploits, were scarcely calculated to 
allay its fears. It petitioned the King to 
leave to the Calvinists these kind of frivolous 
pastimes. Francis took the rebuff, and made not 
the least attempt to support what he had encou- 
r^d. This desertion frightened the poet, the 
ground seemed unsafe nuder his feet, he took 
flight, and without much ado sought shelter at 
Geneva ; but there a still greater disappointment 
awaited him. The saints of this new Jerusalem 
had formerly conciliated and courted him, for 
they counted upon his influence — notwithstand- 
ing his temporary disgrace — to open the way to 
the King's favour for them. But when coming 
as an abandoned fugitive, tbey saw in him 
nothing but a compromising ally — a libertine, 
wavering in his beUefs, eaten up with worldly 
Tatiities. They compelled him to leave the 
town, and poor Clement had no other resource 
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"than to fly into Piedmont, where the armies 
tlie Kinf^ wera waging war. He sheltered hh 
,KcIf behind the French halberds, under the pi 
tucting wing of the Marshal de Boutieres, wl 
it is said, had received instructions not to lea 
hini to his fate. A few months later, at t 
occasion of the victory of Cerisola, and the glo 
lit' the Duke d'Eugliien, he recovered to a certa 
i-.'^tent the ven-e of his former years. It was tl 
^>>ng of the swan. He had just time to lea 
lliat his verses had made a certain noise 
1'' ranee, and that the Court was speaking aga 
ul Marot, when he passed away at the age 
liirly-Rcven, in the year 1544. 

This much for his strange and chequered li 
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agreeable nothings, which it is the essential pro- 
vince of love to say, and in which art none 
excel so much as the French. To conclnde, 
we cannot resist the temptation of giving two 
specimens of his art ; the first is to his royal 
mistress, whom he addresses under the name of 
Anne — 

"DE CUPmO ET DE AiTOE. 
" Amour tronTa celle qui m'est amSre, 

Et j'j SBtoiB, j'en a^aj bien miealx le compte; 
* Bon jonr,' dit-il, ' bon jour, V^una, ma m^re,' 
PnJB tont-ik-conp il veoit qa'il se mescompte, 
Dont la conleor au visage lay monte 
D'avoir failly ; hontoni Dieu aoait combien. 

' Non, non, amour,' ce dis-je, ' n'ayez honte. 
Plus der vojauB que voua s'j trompent bien.' " 

The second is an epigrammatic rendering of our 
English familiar saying, "Never say die" — 

"A UN JEUNE ECOLIEB MALADB. 
" ' CharlcB, mon fila, prenez course. 
La bean tempa vient apr^a I'orage, 
Apiie maladie aaut^ ; 
Bien a trop bien en vous plants 
Ponr perdre ainai eon labonrage.' " 

And woman did it all. Truly Moli^re was 
right when he exclaimed — Zea Femmes! Dana 
le monde on fait tout pour cea animaux4a. It is 
because La/emme, c^eat le coeur de I'hotntne. 
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Cfhosti of the London Midnighi^ SaJtwrday Night at the Cat, the I/mAon 

Bimgh^ a Shady Induttry^ the Vampire Bride, Oaol Birde 

at Large, a Night with Thieves, Ac, 

Now ready, in 1 vol 8to, with nnmerous Illustrations, price 12& 

WenderM London : its Lights and Shadows of 

Humour and Sadness. 
Now ready, in 1 vol, 8yo, with numerous niustrations and Maps, price 21sl 

Ferak and the Malays : " Sarong" and " Kris." 

By Major Fbid. MoNaib (late Royal Artillery), Colonial Engineer 
and Sorreyor-General, Straits Settleroents. 

" The andeat history of the MalsyiL thehr totde, their wars, their sjstem of goremment, 
and domestic life,. are all iblly treated of in this very interesting and entertuning book ; 
indeed, we cannot think of any point concerning which his readers might wish to be 
InCarmed that has been overlooked by MiOor 'HioJi um.*'— Spectator, 

" A naeftil and succinct account of a settlement which is increasing in importance^ 
written br a gentleman who, in addition to the offieial opportonities of obeervation whidi 
be has emoyed, has a nataraUr discriminating ^e and an agreeable ^en.'*— World. 

" His almost exhaostiTe tnformaiion is original and geniunely interesting."— Pott Mail 
OoMttte. 

Peg Wofingtcn, Maria Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, Countest cf BlestingtoUf 

Art* Eemane, Mrs. Jordan, Susanna Centlivre, Kitty Olive, 

Lculy Stirli/ng-Maxwell, (6c 

niustrious Irishwomen : being Memoirs of some of 

the most noted Irishwomen from the Earliest Ages to the Present 

Century. ByE. Owenb Blaokburnx, Author of "A Woman Scorned," 

"The Way Women Love," &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

** Such a list of names I such memories evoked I The history of these, related in the 
kindly onaffBcted manner that marks these volumes, should alone make the success of any 

"This is a most interesting book.**— JTomlNjr Poet. 

"An entertaining and valuable book."— Fantiv JPitir. 

"A rich and vartod gallery of portraits of highly-gifted ladies of Celtic blood."— 2MI^ 

Conttantinqple to Poti, Poti to Tijtie, T\/lis to Baku, dee. 

A Bide through Islam : being a Journey through 

Persia and Afghanistan to India tid Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. 
By HiPPiBLiT CuvLiFFE Mabsb, Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry, 
F.R.6.S. 1 voL 8vo, 14s. 

** He deserves equal credit with Captatai Bomabv for plnok and resolution ; indeed be 
deliberatelT fboed a more terrible risk than any that was run by the other traveller." — 
Uteekmnooa. 

" The book is eieeedingly pleasant reading."— 2>ai/y TeUgrofk. 

''We aeoept with satisnctfon his sketches of Tm^ish llfe,fhMn wbldi modi infixmatlon 
SMV be drawn."- PJctorio^ World. 

''This is an honest straightforward stery of a journey made by Captain Marsh from 
Constantinople to Dadar . . . They also give us a flivourable imnrassion of d^ytain 
Xsrdi's perseverance and power of observation; the latter quality beinff especially 
naniflBilea in his ilnal chapter, in which he treats of the Bussian advance in the duecfltlon 
of Afghanistan and the frontier policy that England ought to pursue."- TForU. 



TINSLKT BBOTHEBS, 8» CATHEBINB GTBEET, STRAND. 
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